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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


HIS heading raises several controversial points 
demanding attention of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Royal Academy, and the 
council of every school professing to teach the 
principles of architecture. In its widest aspect 
the main issue devolves into “the sphere of politics; for 
the discipline of war has revealed the shortcomings of the 
policy which has controlled the training of our future 
architects. There is urgent need for educational reform 
if the ideals of the rejuvenated Empire are to be expressed 
Hitherto the attitude of the few 


1 


insular and self- 


in terms of architecture. 
In a position to influence taste 
centred, no co-ordination of ideas thought necessary, individual- 
istic effort has been encouraged and deemed all-sufficing 

with the result that, while domestic architecture flourished in 
a luxurious artificial atmosphere, buildings of civic importance 
languished for want of nurture. If England were a country 
without dependencies, and the people without national aspira- 
tions, such apathy to the realities of life would to some extent 
be explicable ; but a country that is nominally the head of 
half the civilised world should at least have it in its power to 
express its noblest characteristics in a manner befitting leader- 
slip. There is no dearth of talent in the Empire ; encourage- 
ment only is lacking. It is, however, true that the science of 
engineering claims a large share of the brains of the educated 
middle classes, with the consequent depletion of the numbers 
of those who would in the ordinary course of things be trained 
as architects. For a century engineers have encroached on 
architectural practice, independent designers and house-fur- 
nishers have usurped the chief functions of the architect, 
who has developed into the ligament connecting the bodies 
of the Siamese twins, belonging to both yet owned by neither. 
We are not directing our remarks against the ordinary routine 
of architectural education, the teaching of drawing, construc- 
tion and history, but towards the improvement of that to which 
these factors are ancillary, namely design. English architects, 
by comparison with those of other nations, are notoriously weak 
in the branch which constitutes the whole meaning and vital 
force of the art. It is not understood that idealistic design 
stands for the indestructible literature of a race, as it has done 
from the time of the Pharaohs, and will continue to do ; on the 
contrary, its function is looked upon as transitory, a purple 
robe adorned according to the dictates of fashion, to be put on 
or off at will. Such theories are parochial and blind; they 
condemn the theorists to an immediate audience and shut out 
th imperialistic perspective. For the want of discipline and 
control at the centre of affairs it is not to be wondered at that 
students in Australia, New Zealand and Canada are attracted 
to the well-equipped centres of education in America. Living 
as they do at the ends of the earth and brought into contact 
With conditions on a scale unthought of in the motherland, they 
are in a better position to appreciate the needs of the moment 
and to view the limitations of English methods through a 
mavnifying glass. They are attracted to the old traditions 
by instinct and racial ties, but do not allow their appreciation 
of luistory to hamper their inclinations, which are decidedly 
modern. The dependencies are working out their architectural 
S#'vation much in the same way that America has done. First, 
there was the Colonial period reflecting taste exported from the 
vid country, then followed tne chaotic experiments of the 
Lineteenth century, and finally an expansion of the early 
tendencies improved by contact with the greater European 
t 


has been 


“tion. The force having been expended from the centre to 
circumference is returning to reassert itself. The issue of 


arcitectural design is one affecting the whole of the British 
E.pire, and its urgency has become all the more apparent 
through the war and the reorganisation of the national 


resources. No half measures will suffice; there must be a 
drastic cleansing of the stables. 

In dealing with the policy of the Institute we must recognise 
that its functions are not educational, but only advisory; it 
does not exist to train architects, but only to specify a 
curriculum for training; it grants a degree for proficiency in 
ordinary practice and there its influence ends. The archi- 
tectural school at the Royal Academy, which should direct 
affairs, labours under the difficulty of being overshadowed 
by painters and sculptors; in addition, it lacks a definite 
policy; for the distinguished architects who advise the 
students allow their individual tendencies too much licence. 
The architectural schools attached to the leading universities, 
as well as the State-aided institutions and private ateliers, are 
never brought into competition, with the result that the teaching 
varies In proportion to the personalities of the directors; and 
with the exception of limited Press notices and occasional 
exhibitions, the mass of public opinion is kept in ignorance of 
what is being done. 


Owing to the extreme difficulties attending the examination 
of an architectural student in design in the short space of two 
days allowed by the Institute, we suggest that in addition to 
the pass generally allowed for fair average work, a student 
should be encouraged to take up a special diploma course of 
not less than a year in a recognised school. This should be 
the basis on which the Prix de Rome and other scholarships 
should be awarded. The Royal Academy schools should 
be reorganised as the central around which other 
schools and studios could revolve ; no particular school would 
be recognised as the chief seat of learning, but all would be 
complementary. In addition, there should be public exhibitions 
of the verious work, at intervals of not less than a month, with 
an annual exhibition of the important competitions for scholar- 
ships. In this way the public would be interested in the work 
of young architects and real genius would receive the encourage- 
ment it requires for development. 


school 


The foregoing ideas do not ignore the claims of constru c- 
tive science, with which an architect, if he is to be 
deemed perfectly educated, must be familiar. But it should 
be recognised that conception is superior to construction, 
in so far as theory of building isconcerned. It is impossible 
to dissociate the scientific from the aesthetic, but a fusion 
of the two faculties should be the aim of those who 
have at heart the interest of the students and the public. 
The improvements in the scientific application of con- 
stuction, as well as the analysis of materials, both old and 
new, that have been a feature of education and training 
during the past decade, show that care and thought have 
been given by the Institute to the curriculum arranged for 
the guidance of schools and training colleges. There is 
doubtless room for further expression, but it is for the 
Institute to define the direction in which the development of 
specialised subjects should go, and to determine in this 
essential regard what the responsibilities of the practising 
architect are. While recognising the immediate claims of 
building as a scientific art, involving immense knowledge, 
we put forward the theory that the existing system is chiefly 
deficient for the reason that it does not provide scope for 
training in the higher branches such as are @ feature of 
architectural education in France and America. To 
sum up our remarks, we have no quarrel with the system 
initiated by the Institute some years back, in so far as it dels 
with the rudiments of architectural education, but @ priors 
it does not go far enough. Design in architecture is the sum- 
total of its existence, and imaginative conceptions are not the 
distinguishing characteristics of modern practice. 
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NOTES. 


WHEN we do commit ourselves to a bit of stagecraft 
in regard to public affairs in this country, we seem 
to do it in a poor and halting fashion, as though we 
were afraid of it. The generally admirable arrangements lor the 
comfort and safety of those who take part in processions and pageants 
were again to be noted in the Trafalgar Square War Loan demonstra- 
tion last week. ! absent. 


Stagecraft. 


But the efficient stage manager was, alas ! 
To any one who has studied such things, and has seen how they are 
manayed abroad, it was alamentable and glaring mistake to place the 
pavilion for the speakers so near the level of Trafalgar square—so 
that for phimasits. it was invisible. It might so easily have been 
built up high enough to show from every standpoint round the 
Square, and have been a visible and striking centre to the whole 
impressive picture. Above it should have floated one great flag—that 
of our Nation, for which we are enduring and giving so much, 
There may be variety of opinion as to the value of suc h demonstva- 
tions, there can be none as to the importance of carrying out a brave 
front if we believe in them. The obvious place for the pavilion was 
on the terrace in front of the National Gallery, where it would have 
formed a beautiful and striking object draped in pure white, or in 
purple and green and gold—anything but our horrible British red. 
it could have been designed and built complete in 48 hours, and 
most probably draped and fitted at the entire cost of a celebrated 
firm near by. Shall we remember to do better when peace comes / 
Theatrical displays afford immense pleasure to many people, and it 
is just possible that a little more flag-flying and drum-leating 
would be to the good. 

THe case Sports and General Press Agency, Limited, 
The Right to v. Our Dogs Publishing Company, Limited, which 
Photograph. we referred toin our Notes, December 22, has been 
carried to the Court of Appeal, and the judgment 
delivered in the Court below has been affirmed. The Ladies’ Kennel 
Association had sold to the plaintiffs the sole right of taking wea 
sraphs at their dog show, and the defendants had, as was alleged, 
snowing this, and in spite of warning, taken photographs at the 
show. The action was for an injunction and an account, but the 
Court of Appeal affirming the judgment we alluded to, dismissed the 
appeal. It was held that the right to take photographs was not a 
form of property incident to the right of property in the ground. 
Therefore no exclusive right had been assigned. The Association 
might have protected themselves by contract making it a condition 
of admission that no person unless authorised should take photo- 
graphs, but they had not done so, and the defendants had been 
guilty of no breach of contract in taking the photographs. As we 
pointed out before, if this condition had been imposed, the defendants 
might have been sued by the Association for breach of contract, but 
the case does not decide what would have been the position of the 
plaintiffs as regards the defendants. All the case appears to decide 
is that no steps having been taken by the Association to prevent 
persons from taking photographs, they possessed no exclusive rights 
Which they could assign to the plaintiffs. 


In the recent case Westacott v. Hahn (The Times) 
Landlord and February 3) a curious covenant in the lease of a farm 


Tenant : and certain premises raised a point upon which no 
An unusual =o nodern authority could be cited. The covenant 
Covenant. related to the repair of the premises and was as 


follows: “The tenant will from time to time during 
the said term at his own cost (being allowed all necessary material 
for this purpose, to be previously approved in writing by the lessor, 
ind carting such material free of cost a distance not exceeding five 
miles from the farm), when and so often as need shall require well 
and substantially repair ” The lessor had not called on the 
lessee to repair the premises, but the lessee being desirous of doing 
s» contended that the lessor was under an obligation under this 
covenant to provide the material. The case came before a Divisional] 
Court asa special case stated by an arbitrator and the three judges 
were divided in opinion, but the majority decided that there was no 
covenant by the landlord but a qualification of the lessee’s covenant, 
that is to say : the obligation of the lessee to repair was qualified to 
this extent, that the landlord could not call upon him to perform it 
until he (the landlord) supplied the materials. The very ancient rule 
of law on which the decision was founded was expressed by the Lord 
Chief Justice as being, Where the thing to be done preceded the obli- 
gation on the part of the lessee to perform the covenant, the tendency 
was to construe it only asa qualifi ation of the covenant of the lessee: 
but where the thing to be done was to succeed the pertormance of the 
covenant, the tendency was to construe it as a covenant itself by the 
lessor. We can only recommend our readers not to puzzle over the 
effeet of this rule of law but to see that their leases are expressed in 
terms which will make their intentions obvious. It will be seen the 
effect of the decision is that the landlord could not enforce the 
covenant to repair without supplying the material, but there was no 
absolute covenant on the part of the landlord to supply materials to 
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the tenant who voluntarily decided to do repairs in order : ly 
with the covenant. a ' 

The case Jones v. Woodward (Weekly Notes, Po) pyapy 

The Rent 17) decided a point of interest under the Increase of 
and Mortgage Kent and Mortgage Interest (War Restrictions) A 

Interest Re- 1915. On March 22, 1916, the defend ‘ 


indebted to the plaintiff in principal su 


strictions Act. 
ing to £5,450 lent in the vears 1905, 190% 


my estate 
to become due from me to him, and I agree 


and 1909, and the interest having fallen into arrear, the nif 
pressed for payment, and the defendant then gave him the f ng 
form of charge : “| hereby charge in favour of R. L. J iH} 

and interest in “s “to secure il] money » and 


to give him yr 


formal charges thereon in such form as he may approve within a 
fortnight, or as near thereto as may be... Phis " ted 


March 22, 1916. On April 6, 1916, the plaintiff 
action claiming a declaration under this document that he was 
to a charge on all the interest of the defendant in the } 
named to secure the £5,450 and interest; an account 
due ; payment of the amount due ; and to have the charg: 
hy foreclosure or sale. The defendant took out 
the action on the ground thatthe provisions of the 
Act had not been complied with. This raised the poit 
this was a charge excepted from the provisions ol tl Act 

2, Subsection 4, “an equitable charge by deposit deeds 
otherwise.” The defendant contended that the Act only exceprte 
charges where deeds or some other documents were deposited, but 
the Court pointed out that this construction of the Act would g 
the words “ or otherwise” no effect, and held that this, being in its 
nature a document only enforceable in equity as distinguished from 
a mortgage (which is an instrument conveying the property out and 
out, but reserving a right of redemption), was not within the general 
provisions of the Act, but came within the exception. The 
observations of the learned Judge that there was no reason in 
placing upon the Act the limited construction contended for, 
although it might benefit mortgagors as to past transactions, it would 
be detrimental to those desiring advances in the future, had consider 
able point in them. 


i Summ = TO stay 


{ 


Section 2, 


since 


THE late Duke of Norfolk was a_ builder, an 


The late archeologist, and as an ecclesiologist a great 
Duke of enthusiastical admirer of the forms and traditions of 
Norfolk. Gothic architecture. He contributed liberally to- 


wards the preservation of the historical monuments 


and architectural beauties of many churches and other buildings in 
Sussex ; he devoted much time and labour to the development of his 


own initial designs, chiefly in the Early English manner. For the 
church at Arundel he employed Mr. J. A. Hansom, founder and first 
editor (1842 3) of the buiéder.* He built the beautiful little chapel 
in Arundel Castle, and at his own sole charges, for his co-relignonists, 
the churches of St. Marie, in Sheffield, the late M. E. Hadtield being 
the architect, and of St. John the Baptist in Norwich.t For thu 
latter the architect, Mr. Gilbert Scott. adopted a very severe E 
English, nay almost Transitional style, and the crucitorn 

with a choir and nave and aisles extending to a lerywth of nearly 
300 feet, is one of the finest, after its kind, in England. His bene 


factions to Sheftield include parks and recreation grounds covering 
an aggregate of 170 acres, valued at £150,000. 


THE Royal Academy have decided to make a) ne 


The Royal vation this year for which architects will be grateful 
Academyand Photographs of architectural works and architectural 
Architectural sculpture will for the first time be admitted. The 

Exhibits. buildings shown must have been erected within thi 


last ten years, and photographs must not be | 
More than one photograph of the same | ling 


12 ins. by 8 ins. 
framed in slig 


may be included in one frame and they should be 
wood frames, with or without mounts, which may be tint 

new regulation will enable architects who have not been ab! 
drawings made of executed works through stress of circumsta! 

send in this year, and we trust that the result will be so satis! 

that the practice will be continued in the future. There is a 

of opinion as to the artistic value of photographs, but there 

doubt that, with all its limitations and defects, photography alone cat 
give the truest representations of executed work, a view which 1s 
firmly held by many architects who cannot be induced to ha 
spectives made of their work and have been for this reasun debarred f1 
sending to what all must know to be the most representative coll 

of work illustrating modern British architectural design. Th: 
action of the Academy in lending their galleries for the purposes 
an Arts and Crafts exhibition and holding the present ¢ x hibit 
Graphic Arts, and lastly in making the welcome change we 
referred to, shows that they are keeping abreast of the times in 

we live, 

* Joseph Aloysius Hansom (1803-52), known to fame also as the inven’ 
of the ‘*‘ Hansom ’ cab, for which he took out a patent in 1836, and as ‘ 
architect, with Welsh, of the Birmingham Town Hall. 

t Illustrated in the Builder of Uctober 5, 1895: 
Norwich." 


**The Churches of 
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MONUMENTAL MEMORIALS 
AND TOWN PLANNING. 


following is the continuation of the 
Professor 8S. D. Adshead, read before 
Planning Institute recently, the first 

f which we gave inour last issue : 


perhaps, the most interesting, if not 
it, f the different types of war memoriais 








rv reveals to us is the arch. Used 
1s a war memorial, it was the invention 
Romans. Like the column, it varies in 
ura it different periods. The Constantine 
{rch at Rome is probably the most important 
preserved of the earliest examples, 
jumns used in this arch and most 
, ilpture is said to have been taken 
f wn earlier arch by Trajan. Then, still 
ynding lav, there is the arch of Septumius 
- rus. very similar in design, and others in 
less. com] lete state of preservation, 
throughout the whole of the Roman 
| the most interesting being, perhaps, 
arch of Titus—and others at Beneventum, 
\ na, Orange and Remi 
: Che arch as a war memorial fell into disus 
i: i yg i medieval period, but was revived 
‘ luring the time of Napoleon, and in the Are de 
BS sel and in the Are de Triomphe at Paris 
s haracterstl eXamput x pied in 
2 far as the idea was meerned, 
ig 
+ is the Marble Arch and th 
i op of Constitution Hill But it 
ntio { in passing that ther I 
4 approximating to m numental 
: i ore ted in France during the 
f tn Loulses, ich aS those in Paris ol 
; ‘ Mar und Saint Dents, those at Nan 
e] The provil = Ther were bi 
: phal ar s erected during t first 
3 Italy, such as Giad 
3 Piazza Cay ir at Flor ¢ 
4 imental arches 1s that h 


sf ; " , ly 
cS i i ol great beauty and I 

3 ng man earlier examples 
; ich ts author vas no d 


belisk, as used both as a rhe 
Egypt, and austerely simple, and 

{ and decorated and used in a way 
strictly a degeneracy. As a_ stolen 


t} iv ‘+k has ever been set up Sing! 


lated feature has been used as a foil 
architectural composition. The obelisk 


Piazza of St. Peter at Rom« emphasises 


1a way that no other form could so 
Chat at Paris which is set up in the 
Place de la Concorde,and on the exits of the vista 
at the Are de Carrousel, 
it the Are de Triomphe, answers the 





1 
the same way. 


ws 
é 

4 

i 

3 t , to an approach without obstructing 
« 

i 

‘ 

= 

3 

3 





ute modern these great mono- 





% nite granite are truly records of the 
: and endurance of their makers, but 
3 t time of the Egyptian dynasties no 
g felt equal to incurring the necessary 

expense required to quarry stones 
3 ganti proportions Either as at 
¥ t here the obelisk commemorating 
: t lence of America is 660 ft. high, 
‘ I ill stones, or else a more comph- 


t nt has been adopted in plac e of 
ea When erected with small 
htedly a mistake to give it the 


} 


ms of a monolith; it should 


{ more truncated in form. That 
Pheenx Park, Dublin, and known as 
Obelisk, is perhaps the best of 

if Frenchman, always alive to 

iat mere size does not constitute 


ver fell into the error of erecting 

' Egyptian proportions out of innumer- 
stones, and it was not until the period 
~ id Empire that they saw in it possi- 

it would allow of its being used simply 
“em tif’ for a monumental stone. It was 
‘ae war of 1870 which really inspired French 
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architects to make a new departure in the use 
of this feature. A competition held at the 
Beaux Arts in 1870 produced results that to-day 
may be regarded as the prototypes of a variety 
of monuments, ranging from the stunted obelisk 
set upon a rich pedestal to the obelisk with a 
cap supporting a figure like the Gambetta monu- 
ment in front of the Louvre, or the 1870 war 
monument at Caen. To my mind, the Gam- 
betta monument is a very decadent type; it 
was erected so recently as 1886, and the explo- 


e character of its sculpture marks the period 





f realism whicl me set in But there 
s one other featy the war of 1870 was 
nstrumental in suggesting—a piece of ammuni- 
tion, @ cannon-ball or a shell, which, wreathed 
and graven, was set upon a pedesta Of suck 
lesigns, that by Legrange is a ver nspiring 
T pt 
lime will not admit of re than a reference 
t sculptur and its 1 in my tion with 
th var memorial, but I would strongly urge 
that symbou s ipture lech alor can 
xpress those trait f character and mental 
Aspe ts that il ieep é luri permanent 
wd nop i pposead t th which are 
I lental, is t nly type that can be suitably 
used connect it th war memorial 
But may it tl stated at. of all undertakings 
iri busine f pa t lispla ind 
rie 1 lai ric’ not ti th or 1510nN 
vine 1s iptor i rea If 
h ha leeper ! t record than 
tn aey i 1 I zied excit nt of 
hustling men and } truggling to |} each 
ther, | ild ta that h justified 
wiopting ich a thod But irei the 
present t f r goes deeper tha t 
tward kaleidoscop f th lash of 
arms. Is th not a deeper pati the 
r AST ¢ f } . | not t pl 
sentment of the awl traged f it al 3 
und fel } t gh . y mpr ¢ 
and =¢ r tha t ter i f 
th ! ient 1 { The great il if ibolic 
sculpture | n its be ble to embod ! 
th g ! I intang bh] 
pha f character t} ur l nveved 
by music and perhaps lour 
* In a ir met ria 1 uptur is te 
play an important part, ie of several distinct 
methods of treatment ma be adk pted. There 
is first of all the treat nt that one is only 
justified in using on the most Important 
occasions occurring in connection with the 
symbolic presentation of patriotism. Probably 


this is best interpreted by the erection of a 


colossal figure such as that of Liberty at New 
York, that of Bavaria at Munich, or that of 
War at Hamburg. With such a treatment the 
figure is best isolated, and any subsidiary 
sculpture should be kept extremely subdued 
A great figure standing in isolated grandeur is 
me of the most impressive creations that it is 
possible to conceive of 

** Another treatment, much less common, but 
which is. I think, worthy of more consideration 
than it has received, is that where a single 
figure or group of figures stands at the base of 


a monolith obelisk or colossal stone Two 
conspicuous ‘ xampl a but treated quite 


differently, are the Gambetta Monument at 


Paris, and the Parnell Monument in Sackville- 
street, Dublin. Nothing uld illustrate better 





the divergent sentiment of two monuments, 
each of which memorialises a patriot In the 
Parnell example the gaunt 1 iolith seems to 
suggest im an indescribable wa the poverty 
bu nt grandeur of Irel 1 notwit 

tanding the realistic treatment of Par 
treat nt difficult t disp t re 
portraiture is essentially par f t scheme, 
the monument regarded as a I 3 emi 
and dignified. Compared wit! the Gar tta 
group. which loses the susta g background 
of elemental mass, may be | d to the effect 
of an explosion in a sculptor’s yard But it 
must he remembered that the D blin exa ple 
was designed and executed | St. Gaudens 


and is really an American work, whilst in the 
matter of sentiment the French example 
represents French art at its very worst. 

** Another type of monument is the group on 


131 


a pedestal. Probably no finer example is to 
be seen than the monument to Marshal Moncey, 
in the Place de Clichy, Paris, by Guillaume, 
architect, and Doublemard, sculptor. Very 
similar in sentiment, and no less beautiful, is 
the monument at Mars le Tour. But of all 
treatments the most common will necessarily 
be the single figure on a pedestal, and here a 
word on the pedestal itself. The pedestal 
should, as it were, belong to the figure, and 
should always be regarded as a detail of the 
surrounding architecture and treated as part 
modern tendency 18 to make it as 
butcher’s block. This is in good 
it supports a realistic figure, but 
nbolic figure, architecturall 
an architectural base I know of 


no finer example of this oneness of figure and 





pedestal than is to be seen in the Schilles 
monument at Stuttgart, | Th 
Very different is the miserable pedestal t 
Prince Leopold von Denau, | Van Tattan, 
one of the favourite architects of the Kaiser, 
and a Professor at the Fine Art Academy at 
Cassel 


Of « juestrian treatments, one can onl 





say that ‘the subject is too big to be dealt 

ith now, and I do not think that the horse w il 
figure conspl uously In the wal monume t 
of the future. 

Pin ll not perm fn doing 1 
than r ind u that tl ir memorial ma 
take ft f f a building nsecrated t} 
het ul Such a building is the Al ! 

( t Soldiers’ Memorial at Pittsbur ey 
lently based on the tomb of Mausoh at 
Ha licarnassu But perhaps the best-known 
of 1 lern examples is the Valhalla at Ratish 
from the de gn of Klenza The idea of } rilding 
the Valhalla at Ratishbon originated ith the 
ut Ku L = f Bavaria Jt date mea) 
i ted a 2 national rif | 
t 1 I { I (; rr i ] t : 
| } ' ¢ ry } 
it poet rt , 7 
i \ t ] ror rt k 4 
l I net i Schwarz ber 

\ I ! other 4 ir | 
have t 1 } tec] tor ¢ t ( ’ 

A few of these have been carried out, but t 
mayjorit have not got further than a model 
clay or a sketch in chalk Whether the 

still teria remains to be see And |} 
let leave the memorial and cor r 
setting It enerally recognised that 1 
ments which have been erected in this count 
during recent vears hay suffered ver muctl 
from the lack of a good setting. These thir 
are better understood in France What is t 


reason ? In Paris, streets and avenues ha 
for the most part been designed. Their angles 
and junctions are symmetrical, and monument 
pla ed therein take thei plac e quite natur all 
There have been times during the growth of 
London, and to a less degree that of the pr 

v 


incial towns, when streets and squares wer 


laid out sin larly But for the most part our 
English towns have no composition, and on 
the cohesion seen in a motley crowd, wher: 
every individual is seen pushing his interest 
in his own way. Under such circumstances, 
monuments cannot be said to fit their sites in a 
orderly iv; they either occupy odd cornet 
or odd junctions of streets, and under our exist 
ing tem of ad nistration their arrival is ae 
ften 1 | t as f r sit unprepal 
Sot S % al pul r, ata rate, that 
‘ , ) ; 7 Y ti n we! ! att 
uy int appre! is ft I 
ay ent { } ernect 
7 iy rta t pla 
f ‘ miler ¢ 
t t l f ‘J t i unre 
ar VW ' rad at 
at ma find ourselves 
i ft | ! t vet if? : 
Int atter of t . pla f publ 
nume ‘ 47 ’ » ft ha of ‘ 
publ authorities, who have 1 : et 
tinguished themselves in the productior 
discovery of artistic genius, or else we are at 


the mercy of some well-meaning though un- 


tutored philanthropist who has money to spend. 
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There are places in London and also in our 
provincial towns where monuments can, as 
part of a civic composition, take their place ; 
but, in most cases, they can never do more than 
fill a gap. Monuments in towns require pre- 
pared architectural sites. In the best examples 
of civie design the monument and its surround- 
ings have been considered together. It would, 
of course, be impracticable, and in most cases 
quite impossible, to put a new facade to the 
buildings that surrounded every important 
monument. But it is almost a platitude to 
say that they ought to be designed together. 
As a matter of fact, every building to-day is 
designed as a frontispiece. Nobody cares to 
spend money on backgrounds. The result is 
we get no civic compositions, and never will 
do, unless our democracy becomes 80 strong 
as to recognise that there are chosen moments 
when the individual must bow to the dictates 
of anautocracy. It is an open question whether 
after the war, with the democratic spirit that 
prevails in this country, and its impoverished 
conditions, the national inclination will be in 
favour of spending huge sums on one or more 
national monuments; but it 1s quite certain 
that monuments costing, say, from five to 
twenty thousand pounds, will be erected, not 
only in London, but in every provincial town. 
If these are to be placed to the best advantage, 
it is of the greatest importance that con- 
sideration be given to this question of site. 

“ After the death of Queen Victoria practically 
every town in England erected a statue to 
memorialise her reign. The best of the then 
vacant sites were then monopolised, though 
perhaps not always to the best advantage. — It 
was much more difficult to find a site for King 
Edward. 

“Tt would require a very lengthy research 
into history to understand how it is that we 
have fallen so far short of the success that has 
been attained as regards similar undertakings 
in other countries, and especially in France. 
In the davs of the Louis, between the king and 
his artists there were connoisseurs like Le-Brun, 
and in the days of ducal influence in this country 
there was a much broader understanding of the 
arts on the part of those w ho controlled their 
practice, and a much closer intimacy between 
practitioner and patron than can possibly exist 
under conditions as they prevail to-day. Let 
us note, for instance, how Louis XV laid out the 
Place de la Concords at Paris. 

‘* Patte, who has produced a folio on_this 
work, tells us with that punctilious flow of loyal 
utterance assumed by writers of the day, that 
the towns of France, and especially Paris, 
desirous of expressing their attachment and 
loval devotion to their sovereign, decided to 
erect statues to his honour. In Paris a great 
competition was inaugurated, each competitor 
being asked to suggest a site and its treatment. 
The competition resulted in the production of 
some seventy or eighty very ambitious schemes. 
His Majesty, after having examined them, 
secing that it was not possible to put into execu- 
tion a design without doing away with roads 
and sacrificing the convenience and interests of 
numbers of his subjects by the destruction of 
innumerable houses, and filled with generosity 
towards his people, made a present tothe town of 
a large piece of land, now the Place de la Concorde. 

“A further competition was held for a monu- 
ment on this site. It is too long a story to 
follow the proceedings in detail, but ultimately 
none of the competitors received the commission 
of carrying out the design, the work being finally 
entrusted to Gabriel, the King’s own architect, 
who made such use as he could of the ideas 
embodied in the competitive designs. There 
was, no doubt, much wisdom mixed with what, 
in the light of to-day, would be considered 
unprofessional practice, but in what was done 
it is a revelation to see the enormous importance 
that was attached to the preparation of a site 
for a piece of sculpture. 

** But the Place de la Concorde was not the 
only work of the kind undertaken at this time 
in France. During the reign of Louis XV, 
Bordeaux, Rennes, Rheims, Rouen and Nancy 
each erected equestrian statues of their sovereign 
and created magnificent ‘ places’ to receive 
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them. Bordeaux, setting the example, origi- 
nated in 1728 the idea of constructing the 
beautiful Place Royale to receive the King’s 
statue. Rennes being almost destroyed by a 
great fire in 1720, a plan for rebuilding was 
prepared by Robelin, the King’s engineer, and 
Gabriel was sent by the King to design the new 
‘ place’ and its embellishments. Rheims com- 
menced its Place Royale in 1766 from the 
designs of Gendre, an engineer, and Pigaille, the 
sculptor. At Rouen, Carpenter was made archi- 
tect for the Hétel de Ville, and it was upon his 
advice that a Place Royale was constructed in 
front of it, with new facades. Nancy, as is 
well known, is a city containing the most 
perfect embellishments in the world. And here 
it may be of interest to note the circumstances 
that brought into being our own Trafalgar- 
square. When Wilkins had completed his 
National Gallery, he was asked by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests to lay out 
Trafalgar-square. This was in the year 1837. 
He died, however, when the work had hardly 
commenced, and the commission fell to Barry 
in 1840. But previously, on June 2, 1838, an 
advertisement was inserted in the Times by 
a Nelson Memorial Committee for a design for 
a Nelson Monument to be placed here, a site for 
the monument having been given by the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Woods and Forests. 
The monument was to be erected out of funds 
obtained by public subscription. There were 
no conditions other than those contained in the 
advertisements, but one hundred and eighteen 
designs and forty models were submitted. 
After considerable delay and hesitation resulting 
from the incompetence of the judges, and their 
diversity of opinion, there being no professional 
assessor, and the holding of a second competi- 
tion, the design of Railton for a Corinthian 
column was chosen. But there was still uncer- 
tainty as to the propriety of imposing so 
gigantic a column in the Square. A select com- 
mittee sat, and the evidence of every architect 
of distinction was obtained, including that of 
Barry, the architect of the Square. Barry was 
amongst those who disapproved of the column, 
his reason being that it would dwarf its sur- 
roundings. Others considered that the column 
was so important that this would not matter. 
Before a definite decision was arrived at, how- 
ever, the businesslike Railton had one thousand 
pounds’ worth of concrete put in as a foundation, 
and there is no doubt, had it not been for 
Railton’s insistence, the misgivings which were 
general would never have been overcome. 

“* I think that there was value in the expressed 
opinion of the time that its importance justified 
it in being a more commanding feature than the 
buildings by which it was surrounded. Its 
greatest fault is its coarse and unsympathetic 
detail and generally the poorness of its design. 
My own feeling about the Square is that the 
modern critic who regards it as one of the 
features of London most needing remodelling is 
not justified in his view. Personally I feel that 
its general lay-out is in much better scale, and 
shows a much greater breadth of treatment, 
than we would be likely to obtain if it were re- 
designed to-day. It is a pity that the detail 
is so like undecorated cast-iron, and the sculp- 
ture so dull and uninspired. 

“‘ Opportunities may occur for other great 
civic improvements after the war. When 
London’s new avenues are constructed we 
should see to it that they have that archi- 
tectural splendour which is compatible with 
their importance. Here, and in the case of the 
proposed new Charing Cross Bridge, will be 
afforded an opportunity for setting up an 
arch, for erecting columns, or for laying out a 
* place.’ Would that we could emulate the 
little kingdom of Belgium, with its avenue 
and Arc du Cinquantenaire at Brussels. 

“ And, finally, let me remind you that one 
of the most important points to be observed 
in the design of the ‘ public place’ is that 
of preserving an unobstructed spaciousness. 
Our towns are rapidly increasing in size ; they 
should also increase in scale and dignity. 
Many of our provincial towns, containing 
populations of 100,000 and more, were but 
villages at the commencement of last century ; 
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yet, in the matter of disposition, t}, still 
retain their village character and practice 
village habits. We should see that prvater 
dignity is secured and more orderliness 6})<-ryeq 
A view of the principal street in New castie 
explains what I mean. Consider the intrusion 
of lavatory enclosures, cabmen’s shelt; rs, tool 
sheds, sand boxes, &c., that are everywhere 
allowed to obstruct and disfigure our public 
* places,’ and without any 
whatever as regards their forming the dv 
a civic scheme. 

“ We are living in an age of town pinning 
and town improvements, and therefore | ld 
impfess upon those in authority in our pro- 
vincial towns and boroughs the advantage of 
boldly adopting the policy of the French j the 
reign of Louis XV, even though as a democratie 
undertaking it may have to be carried out in g 
more modest way. I would suggest + at 
instead of searching the town for an odd 
corner that perchance may have been over 
looked when the last search was made for a site 
for the Queen Victoria Memorial—that, inst, ad, 
a site be provided by the reconstruction of a 
worn-out area. Let every town of moderate 
size in England memorialise the part its heroes 


consider ition 


uils of 


have taken in the war in the reclamation of a 
slum, in the erection of an up-to-date group of 
buildings—either commercial, as shops. or 
domestic—preferably the latter; and in th: 
centre, as a climax to the whole sche; 


it place its war memorial, which, incid 
will form a token of the new interest 
life and create a real civic awakening 

Captain Adrian Jones, in proposing a vot 
of thanks to the lecturer, said that what they 
had heard would put them on a better line ij 
regard to the monuments which he hoped 
would be erected after the war was over 

Mr. (©. P. Lovelock, in seconding the motion, 
said they all trusted there would be an oppor 
tunity before long for those connected 
civic development to consider the improvement 
of their towns not only from the health and town- 
planning point of view, but also in regard to the 
erection of monuments which should be a credit 
to the generation which put them up. ‘Ther 
was no doubt but that the German monuments 
did strike a note which few had appreciated 
till the present time. It was a note of brutal 
prominence, of force above all things. It was 
now for the monuments of the world 
teach something better than that, and whicl 
would help to bring about an era of peace, so 
that the money now being squandered on 
fighting could be utilised in bringing about 
those things which so many members of the 
Institute had at heart. 

Mr. E. L. Pepler said that if they had appre- 
ciated more the meaning of German war 
memorials they would have been better prepared 
for the present crisis, because both in sculpture 
and architecture, however much they might 
criticise it, the Germans expressed tremendous 
origirality, and in a wonderful way expressed 
their own creed. People had not appreciated 
how much this dominant, forceful, arrogant 
sculpture and architecture represented the 
German outlook on life. He always remembered 
the German Pavilion, amongst the buildings 
of the nations, at the Ghent Exhibition. It was 
plain, but, in a wonderful way, it dominated 
the whole of the Exhibition. He did not sug- 
gest that they should try and emulate the German 
idea, because he hoped they had somethit 
better to express; yet, perhaps, they migh 
realise that they did not sufficiently expres* 
anything British. In ordinary street arch itec- 
ture in this country they found too much 
individuality, for everyone wanted to be the 
whole picture and not part of a compositio: 

The motion having been passed— 

Professor Adshead said he might perhaps 
describe bis as a research lecture, but he sup- 
posed there would be a sequel to it, because after 
the war they might hope to be able to discus 
practical methods of getting war memorial 
erected on proper town-planning lines. he 
Institute was largely composed of officials of 
local authorities who could give the greatest 
help to those who might be actually respons: bit 
for memorials. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. Charles J. Blomfield, F.R.I.B.A. (late 
senior partner of Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons), 
of 125, Park-road, N.W., having dissolved 
partne rship at the end of last year, the firm of 
Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons no longer exists. 
Mr. C. J. Blomfield’s business is now being 
arried on at the above address. 





Appointments. 


Mr. J. H. Swainson, M.R.San.Inst., A.M.L.C.E., 
Architect, Surveyor and Civil Engineer, 1, Hill- 
street. Regent-street, Wrexham, has recently, 
been appointed a Diocesan Surveyor for the 
diocese of St. Asaph, after having acted as 
Deputy to the Co. Surveyor, Capt. Gronwy R. 
Griffith, of Denbigh. 

We hear that Mr. C. Sewell Appleton, archi- 
tect, of Torquay, has been reappointed diocesan 
surveyor for the Archdeaconry of Totnes. 

Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, architect, of Swansea, 
1as been selected in conjunction with Mr, 
Leonard R. Powell, J.P., to fill the position of 
honorary inspector to inquire into the utilisation 

the Government Departments of their office 

mmodation. 


The late Henri Harpignies. 

An exhibition of paintings, water-colours and 
drawings by the French artist, Henri Har- 
pignies, who died last year at the advanced age 
f ninety-seven, was opened on Saturday, the 
24th inst.. at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
square. Harpignies was a contemporary of 
Corot, Daubigny and Millet, and the last of the 
Barbizon School of painters. 


North Wales Memorial to the Fallen. 


At a meeting at Rhyl, presided over by 
Lord Kenyon, it was resolved that the erection 
of the new Science Buildings at Bangor Univer- 
sity shall be the North Wales Memorial for 
Fallen Men in the War. Lord Kenyon was 
appointed Chairman, and it was stated that 
the King and the Prime Minister approved of 
scheme, which will cost £150,000. 


New Building Restrictions. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Dr. 
Addison informed Sir T. Esmonde that the 
Order in Council of July last required the issue 
of a licence for all building work of the value 
of £500 or over, and for any work involving the 
use of constructional steel. For the future he 
was obliged to consider a further limitation of 
licences, and it would be of great assistance if 
applications, even for small amounts, were 
mited to those required either for urgent 
«pairs or for work of national importance. 


the 


} 


Royal Academy Winter Exhibition of 
Graphic Art. 
\ course of five lectures, illustrated with 
lantern slides, is being given in the Galleries 
during the above Exhibition, as follows: 


Tuesday, February 20, ** Lithography,” by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell; Thursday, February 22, 
“ Etching and Line Engraving,’ by Sir Frank 
Short, R.A., P.R.E.; Tuesday, February 27 

Old Engravings,” by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
M.A.; | Thursday, March 1, “ Woodcuts in 
Colour,” by Mr. F. Morley Fletcher ; Tuesday, 
M rch 6,“* Mezzotint,” by Sir Frank Short, R.A., 
PRE. The lecture hour is 3.30 p.m. 


The late Mr. J. F. Wood, F.R.1.B.A. 


late Mr. Joseph Foster Wood, F.R.I.B.A., 
ristol, practised in co-partnership with the 
' Mr. Foster, in that city. They were the 
architects of many churches, houses and 
pusiness premises in the west of England. 
‘ir. ood, and Mr. Foster as well, made, during 
= period of years, a large and valuable 
tion of views and measured drawings, 
“ing their own handiwork. of the old buildings 
" Bristol, as they saw them some fifty or sixty 
years ago, and most of which have since been 
destr: »yed. 
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Greater Use of Canals. 

The Times understands that it is proposed to 
make a larger use of the canals and waterways 
of the United Kingdom. The curtailment of 
the railway service rendered necessary by the 
demand of the Army authorities for increased 
rolling stock, &c., has led to further pressure 
on the railway companies, and it is hoped t 
relieve this by utilizing the canals. It is 
understood that a j int board will be set up 
to regulate the various waterwavs. It will 
consist, probably, of representatives of the 
railway companies owning canals and of the 
various privately-owned canals. One of the 
first duties of this board will be to consider 
the traffic rates on the It is hoped by 
this means to facilitate the distribution of food 
and the transport of munitions and raw material. 


canals, 


Fires and Wide Streets. 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., in a paper on “ Firs 
Relation to Buildings and 
Architecture,” read to the Insurance 
Institute of London on the 19th inst., said that 
London had been practically wiped out by fire 
four times, the last time being the Great Fire of 
250 years ago Wide streets were a 
great means of protection from the spread of 
tire from one building to the « pposite one. The 
City of London was a great sinner in this respect, 
many of the streets not being more than 20 ft. 
to 25 ft. wide, which enabled the buildings 
opposite easily to catch alight. Thev certainly 
did not want ancther Great Fire of London, 
but were it to happen he believed that as the 
last Great Fire 1 London buildings 
externally in four vears from wood to brick, 
another would change them internally from 


wood to concrete. »w * 


Insurance in its 


W hi h he 


London 


hanges 


Property Sales. 

properties have been recently 
plac ed in the market for sale at auction: Nos. 
42-6, Wigmore-street, Marvlebone, W., in the 
oct upation of Messrs. A. B. Daniell & Sons, Ltd., 
antique dealers, the block having three gables 
in front and constructed of red brick with bands, 
cornices, and dressings of buff terra-cotta, and 
roofed in red tile, was designed for the firm by 
Sir Ernest George and Peto, and"is illustrated 
in the Builder of April 9, 1899. No. XXXI_ of 
our series, “ London Street Ar hitecture.”’ ‘lhe 
Weeting Hall Estate, extending over nearly 
lying 


The following 


6,000 acres, near Brandon and Thetford 
within the property are remains*of the Augus- 
tinian priory founded at Bromehill, temp. John, 

of the eleventh century moated Weeting Castle, 
and of the Pilgrims’ Cross, and also the neolithic 
** Grime’s Graves,’ which cover about fourteen 
acres. Sudbourne Hall, with 11,200 acres, near 
Wickham Market and Aldeburgh, and compris- 
ing the coast town of Orford, with the | eep and 
other ruins of Orford Castle, and some neigh- 
bouring villages. TheSudbo rne Manor House 
was built from Wvyatt’s designs and contains 
more than fifty rooms on the three floors, 
besides the domestic offices, outbuildings, &c. 


War Office and Timber. 

of the War Office announces 
Fuller, K.C.S.L, C.LE., 
of the Department of 


The Secretary 
that Sir Bampfylde 
has undertaken charge 
the War Office which is dealing with the follow- 


natters, viz: 
R The supply of timber for the use of the 


ing 


Army. : : 
9. The control of the use of timber in the 


United Kingdom with a view to effecting 
economy in its use for all purposes. 

8. The regulation of the purchase of such 
timber as may be imported from sources out- 
side the United Kingdom, whether on 
Government or private account. 

4. The stimulation of the felling of timber 
in the United Kingdom. 
His office is Caxton House, Tothill-street, 

Westminster, S.W., and all communications on 
the subject should be addressed to him there. 
He will be assisted by an advisory committee, 
consisting of four or five timber merchants 
chosen by the Timber Federation, and by one 
or two other gentlemen representing firms of 
repute which do not belong to the Federation. 
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Architectural Association of Ireland. 

At a meeting of the members of the Architeo- 
tural Association intheir rooms, South Frederick- 
lane, Dublin, Mr. H. G. Leask presiding, Mr. A. 
Ernest Child delivered a lecture on “ Stained 
Glass.” He said that the beginnings of stained 
glass were but imperfectly known, but that there 
was little doubt that the art of making such glass 
originated in the East. Having described the 
process of manufacture, the lecturer exhibited 
on the screen a number of interesting photo- 
graphs and sketches of pattern windows, com- 
posed chiefly of almost colourless glass, such as 
the Five Sisters window in York Minster, figure 
windows in rich colours, medallion windows, in 
which the pictures are in medallion form, set in 
frame-work of an ornamental description, as in 
Bourges Cathedral. Pictures of Irish-made 
stained glass were also shown, including a 
window designed by the lecturer, and set in the 
Roman Catholic church at Castletownbere, 


The Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland. 


A meeting of the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Architects of Ireland was held in the 
Council Chamber, 31, South Frederick-street, 
Dublin, on the 5th inst., Mr. W. Kaye-Parry, 
M.A., B.E., President, in the chair. Letters 
relating to town planning schemes, members 
of the profession returning after the war, and 
European crisis clause in building contracts 
were dealt with. It was decided to convert the 
Institute’s holdings in War Loan and Exchequer 
Bonds into new 5 per cent. War Loan. The 
following resolution was passed in connection 
with the competition for designs for the pro- 
posed University Buildings, Dublin, “ The 
Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland regret the great delay in announcing 
the result of the Competition for the new Uni- 
versity Buildings of the National University of 
Ireland. They are of opinion that the delay of 
eight months in making known the award of the 
assessor is unfair to the architects who have 
taken part in the competition.” A report from 
the Professional Practice Committee containing 
the following resolution was received and 
passed: “* That it is undesirable, in the general 
interest, that public officials should act as archi- 
tects for private persons or have any pecuniary 
interest in any buildings which are under their 
control.” 


Surveyors’ Institution. 


At an ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, on February 12, Mr. 
Edwin Savill (member of Council), read a 


paper on “ The Defence of the Realm (A: qui- 
sition of Land) Act, 1916,” in the course, of 
which he said: 

I should like to draw attention to the huge 
increase in the area of the property under the 
control of Government departments; to the 
increase in—or rather the creation of—the 
Lands Branch of the War Office and the Ministry 
of Munitions, now happily amalgamated; to 
the work of organisation, construction and 
control, and to the resultant difficulties and 
successes. But I will merely beg you to dwell 
on the fact that 150,000 acres of land have been 
taken over since the beginning of the war, aad 
that the annual value of buildings acquired 
during the same period is approximately 
£2.500.000, The reasons for the introduction 
of the Bill were clearly set out in the Memoran- 
dum attached thereto. The main object was the 
protection of the State against the loss it might 
have incurred owing to the fact that buildings 
of various kinds erected on land belonging to 
private owners, possibly with valuable machinery 
attached, would in the ordinary course have 
reverted to the owners of the land. No doubt 
under the Defence of the Realm Acts these 
buildings could be removed; but, in many 
instances, they are of great value where they 
stand, and, if removed, would be of little value. 
Businesses having a potential value to the State 
have been created. and without such an Act as 
this they might have been destroyed or have 
passed gratuitously into the hands of the owners 


of the land. 
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Leading Contents. EXHIBITION NOTES. 
PAGE. Tne exhibition of Mr. Jacob Epstein’s work 
ei ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION .. _, 12g at the Leicester Galleries should be missed by 
i NOTES ft ie Sd S _. 130 none, for whether we like his treatment or not 
MONUMENTAL MEMORIALS AND TOWN all must admit that the sculptor has produced 
PLANNING 13] “ the stone which breathes and struggles, the 
GENERAL NEWS 133 brass that seems to speak. Archite« ture has 
EXHIBITION NOTES .. 134 been described as being frozen music. M1 
THE CITY COMPANIES AND THET Epstein’s work will convince all that sculpture 
HALLS—THE BREWERS’ COMPANY .. 135 ™may be instinct with life, that form without 
THE BUILDING TRAD? colour may, equally with form expressed in 
PAINTING AND DECORATION IN colour, have the power of conveying an intimate 
WAR TIMI ; 139 ~=0personal appeal to mankind. We have not 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM 139 «= been among Mr. Epstein’s admirers, and never 
liked his sculptured figures on the Medical 
Association’s buildings at Charing Cross, which 
were the cause of much press controversy some 
ILLUSTRATIONS. ars ago, though agreeing that to condemn 
en ee them on the score of indecency was utterly 
unreasonable ; but we have never been able to 
Brewers’ Hall. understand what gain to art or truthfulness 
Ovr illustrat this week are devected to resulted from the mannerism employed. The 
Brewers’ Hall, and an article on the Brewn same criticism applies in a more accentuated 
Company appears on page 135 degree to two of the exhibits at the Leicester 
CGalleries—-No. 15, “ Venus” and No. 23, 
- aes carving in granite, “* Mother and Child,” both 
of which seem frankly absurd permiss}! le, 
Mr M iirh ad Bon Bm now al ing draw ing por sibly, as hurri d caricatures made in ‘ | LN for 
in various munifion works, by permission of the the amusement of a few friends, but absolutels 
Ministry of Munition Some of these ilustra incomprehensible as serious efforts in marble and 
tions will be included in the next part of ** Th granite. “* Venus’ reminds us of the remains 
Western Front.” One of the drawings, entitled to be found in Polynesia, or the forms to be seen 
*:The Hall of the Million Shells,’ shows loaded on an Indian totem pole, v hile the necessar\ 
shells of every calibre being arranged for kill to produce such work is possessed by 
transit to the Front children, and is less than that of an ordinat 
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carver of ships’ figure heads. But the re; 
ing twenty-four works, though varying 
excellence, some verging on the limits of cari... 


ture while others possess very great hx 


are all characterised by living and mast 
force such as is very rarely seen. Th 
beautiful and arresting of all the ex! 
the bust entitled ‘ Meum—Lindsell st 
(No. 26), which, from every point of vis 
may be chosen, is full of character and 
and which is not spoilt in the least 
realism with which the sculptor ha 
faults in the modelling of his bject 
bust of Augustus E. John (No. 16 
masterpiece of force and character t 
realistic and interesting, and here awa 


Epstein has not corrected irregular 
subject, but has, if anything, intensified 
notwithstanding which the 
of great dignity and power 
In another category may be includ 

busts of Miss Marie Beerbohm (No. 2), 
Ambrose McEvoy (No. 4), Miss Iris Tree (N 
and the study for of Lord Fisher 

in which the sculptor would appear t 
characteristics 
ateg 


roOrTy 


a all 
vhole eff t 


bust 


over-emphasised 
In yet another « 
busts and masks of 
in the Bohe world, in 
whom Mr. Epstein 


lination to at 


mav be incl 
some who ire 
the port: 
would seem to hav 
entuate facial 


milan 


in an in 
istics till the portraits 
originals. <A littl 
(No. 12), hich shows a number 
marching, affords further 

versatility and power possessed by 


ll feel that it is a pity that a 


become caricat 
sketch for a 1 


proof of the 


and manv wi 
sual abilitv should go to 


since he is 


such unu 


' 
he does In some cases, 


great enough to win any position in the 


f art without recourse to extravag 
eXPpressio! hich are affectations 
| r me ho are forced to adopt i 
to secure notice. ; 
The ir cart sb L I> i 

view at the Twenty-one Galler Z 

buildings, Adelphi, are the ork ‘ 
who has, we understand, a great re t 

modern Spain. The spirit of satir 

satire, is evident; but why an artist s 

imagine that he can express more b 

knowledge of the figure and its a 

- — ° 





under a bushel we cannot imagine. 
similar conventior 


appeared under the title of “* Drawings by | : 


and met with considerable appreciatio 


drawings of a 


find it difficult to feel any enthusiasm f 
form of art which appeals to us as being ] 
The series of cartoons representing | 


German Paradise ’’ contains good sugges 
satirical comporitions, which 
away by the affected mannerisms adopt 
the Futurists are right, it will be a quest 
time only before drawing will have been bar 


work 


thy 


seem to be i 


as a useless and obsolete art, and the 


have to learn a species of xsthetic sh 
leaving the visualisation of form to the 
imagination of the rising generation. M 
men alone will be forced, for purposes of s« 
to study the figure, while architects mav hav: 
learn the art of representirg buildings acct 
without the use of lines which represent anyt 


as we see it ! 
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Carnenters’ (ye mpan? Mr M H | 
Scott on “ An Old Kentish He | wel 
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University Extension Lecture it the L.t 


Central S« hool of Arts and CY ift . ot t} 
Row).—Mr. Banister Fletcher, F 
** Sir Christopher Wren and his Works.”’ 
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| City Companies 


and 


Cheir Halls.” 


PURER ALL Oe? Diner ‘itaae: 





. who rank 14th among the 
( €5, have pre veda in 
lose connect th the 
j the are connected, the 
bers h el confined to those belonging 
most of their Masters ana 
ent vears have been leading 
ilties connected with the 
the vine in cold and inclement 
produced a demand for a 
England and Northern Europe 
of its many forms has been an 
almost iversal drink over a very wide area 
e, take many forms, fro 
irunk by the poorest hie 
passed ito a SV! m to 
to the stror il ( ‘ 
‘ nich were bre ght ou 
y Qh een } lizabeth in Commol 
ect lrank beer at breakfast, an 
ot chocolate , as 4 morning 
confined to ladies of fashion 
tes and aristocrats of a later 
R lea an cotiee were po} ularised 
” g articles on the City Companies have 
n i our pages The Mercers 
‘ ' the Grocers’, April 28; the Drapers 
s) t Goldsmiths’, June 9; the Skinners’ 
; the Merchant Taylors’, August 4; thie 
H rdas 3, September 1; the Salters’, October 6 
I gers’, October 27 the Vintners’, 
rs; the Clothworkers’, December 22; the 
January 26. 1917: the Dyers’, Feb. 16. The 
eat rs rs Ww be given on March 23, and the 
ts later date 
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it a later dat t 
AS a ning drink 
im rr pte + 
til to ti , 
ce! nee a Mg ey 
We read a t 
Middle Age ‘ 
4iue put uy 
iL ta gl 
more remarkable tha 
and equally (a i 
10 terrorised Fra 
h apparent hope 
and Agin rt ] 
K and ui i 
i, is rst 
‘ if 1 ' 
tless owed it 
t city and t 
existed in the Mid 
Company usual a 


crafts, and sometime 


with another cra 


Bakers, an associat 


position beer held in 
, 


life, while in other cet 


with the Taverners and Innkeepers 


The Company exis 


prescription before it 


ordinance of the tir 


engaged in the vari 
were d-scribed as bre 
(innkeepers) and hu 


FELT pnentesnny . + 


4 





i er i mtinues 
gw the King popula 
tr s, here and there, 

hick nat 

i ‘ aa uMsaLu Ss 

ght men of the 
abit hich show the 
Ce;T the eari 

ym, and fe things are 
Cargantuan appetites 
thirst of the warriors 


und snatched victories 





pr t of malt, n 
+ 7 pt irma 

ile and bee! he reputa 
1panimic t of food 
this fact In almost 
trading mpanies 
ges, we find a Brewers’ 
the more important 
at Ne AST it tea 
that a that of the 
which suggests the 
past as a necessity to 
es the ‘ eTe A&SsO iated 


_ or Vintners 
for many vears by 
incorporated In an 
f Henry IV, those 


branches of the industry 


vers or brewsters, hostellers 


a> 


veTs, who sold DV 


retail 


#35 


Ro. 14. 


Che 
Brewers’ 
Company. 


rhe sale of beer on London Bridge 
bidden in 1320, and in 1376 the men of the 
Craft returned five members to the Common 
Ce | g I maximum Ir 
rdinance in the 7th year of Henry IV, th 
are mentioned as‘* The Mistery of Free Brewers 
them a « 
were to lect tw 


was ! 


SIX being the 


and the authorities gay nstitution 
under which the freemen ‘ 
masters and two wardens for the district 
of the Wallbrook, and a similar number { 
the eastern district heir business 
regulate the trade and see 
was brewed, reporting offende:s to the Chamber 


lain of the ( ity of London Compla nt 


we I 


was to 


that good sound als 


was made even in those early times that 
brewers were in the habit of selling “ short 
measure 

During the ege of Rouen by Henry V in 


1418 it Was or lered that the brewers of ale f re 
sented to the King should have for every tun ot 
20) tuns of ale 30s., the brewers paying for the 
vessels holding such ale and their hooping, and 
the brewers of * beer ’’ should have 13s. 4d. for 
every tun of beer. 

In 1419 there were 300 brewers in the City and 
its liberties, and in the same year Richard Whit 
tington, the Mayor, ordered the coopers to mark 
with a brand all the casks made by them. Each 
cooper was to have his own brand, which was 
entered in a register. 

The records preserved at Brewers’ Hal] begin 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, when 
they were kept in Norman French ; but by a 


fed 
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e 
ae resolution passed in the reign of Henry V it was “* advised them to make good ale, that he might During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen, 
ee decided “ that henceforth should be noted down not have any complaint against them.” turies, the beer brewers of London mbered 
a in our mother tongue the needful things that In 1437 Henry VI granted the Company its among their ranks many foreigner ho had 
. . concern us.” In 1422 Richard Chichele, the first charter constituting them acorporate body emigrated from the Low Countries to settle jp 
| Mayor, ‘sent for the masters and twelve with a common seal and right to take and hold Southwark, where there was even a Flemish 
i among our Company ” to appear at the Guild- land ; to annually elect a Master and Wardens burial ground. Stow says that the ‘ brewer 
: hall on a charge of selling dear ale. After much with power to control and regulate * the mistery for the most part remain near t riendly 
: dispute as to the price and quality of malt, and the processes connected with brewing ofany waters of the Thames.” The By Brewers 
} Whittington, the late Mayor, declared that the _ kind of malt liquor in the City and its suburbs and Ale Brewers were distinct, and it was even 
i : brewers had ridden into the country and fore- for ever.” In‘ 1468 a coat of arms was given enacted in the reign of Edward VI that thet 
a stalled the malt in order to raise its price. The them by William Hawkeslowe, Clarencieux, crafts should not unite, “ nor the Ale 
; ; brewers were convicted and crdered to pay a which is thus described :— Brewers compel anyone to come into theig 
penalty of £20, to which they objected, and the “Asure thre barly sheves, gold bound of ° he same, a Company, " but in the reign of Qu Mar 
} 4 masters were ordered to be kept in prison inthe cheveron gowles in the cheveron thre barels ver 4 petition was presented to the Cit thers by 
. £ Chamberlain's company till they paid or found #4Tnyshed with sable the brewers, reciting that the craft former! 
security for payment. The Masters, who were The original is in the Company's possession, been united and praying for the 1 val of 
| : kept in prison, asked the Chamberlain and his the arms painted in the margin being those of the restriction, which was done. 
| - clerk what they should do, “ who bade them St. Thomas of Canterburv, the Company’s Just as summary measures were t gainst 
8 go home, and promised that no harm should saint, impaling the arms of the Company as the sellers of indifferent wine, similar punish. 
. come to them ; for all this proceeding had been above blazoned. Another grant was made by ment was meted out to vendors of ferent 
done but to please Richard Whityngton, for he Thomas Harley, Clarencieux in 1544 as follows : beer. In 1597, it was ordered that 52 pipes or 
' was the cause of all the aforesaid judgment.” (ueles on a cheveron engrailed silver thre kelderkyn barrels of beer “‘ being neither fitt for man’s 
i It is stated that “ the offence taken by Richard Y hoped, -—~ yng syx barly oy in enaiiee body nor to be converted into . sh 
Thitwne rat . : ; 1€@ same 0 e eime on @ lerse Blive ie re > “ » F » es } + 
Li pen aggertie eg ecm then - ng asur & demy morien in her proper couler uestid seur a a cosy ae a a ee ate, 
t st. reted siluer the here golde holding in either hande 4% . Fr pour ut into th iannells 
4 ' Martin.”’ The Mayor, in 1424, one John thre barley eres of the same manteled sable dobled part in Cheapside, part in Cornhill, and part in 
' Mitchell, is spoken of as‘ a good map and meek = *!/Ver.- Motto, in God is all our trust Bishopsgate.”’ 
; and soft to speak with.”” The Brewers gave him The original of this later grant is also in the Subsequent to the time of Elizabeth, the 
: an ox, cost 2]s. 6d., and a boar, and he Company’s possession. grewers and the City authorities appear to 
: have been on better terms, though L614, the 
: ¢ Lord Mayor, “ finding the gaols pr ith 
; ; prisoners, and their bane to take root and 
: beginning at ale houses, and 1 mischief 
: : j to be there plotted with great 4 t TD 
; H in brewing headstrong beer, many iming 
: L all their time and means in sucking that sweet 
: poison,” had a survey made of all ale houses 
: and similar establishments, which e found 
to number over a thousand. An attempt was 
B « made to limit the quantity consumed, but with- 
out permanent effect. The Company was, 
’ however, by no means flourishing in 1626, 
: when it was found that it contained only six 
beer brewers and a small number of ale 
i brewers, the remainder belonging to other 
3 companies, 
The members of the Company ! 
;| 2 have left many bequests for char 
: i educational purposes, the proport 
i 7 trust to corporate propert} bei nurens 
; ; : large. John Tate, brewer, then a mercer, 
: was mayor in 1514, caused his brewhouse 
be taken down in order that the hospital of St 
Anthony might be enlarged. He ilso provided 
j an almshouse and free school. tichard Platt, 
, i a member of the Company, founded a free 
: school and six almshouses in Aldenham, in 
Hertford. 
; 4 ; A romance is connected with the name 
4 Dame Alice Owen, one of the most promuiner 
: of those who entrusted the administration 0! 
charities to the Company. A pretty heiress 
| + : named Alice Wilkes, took a walk towards 
: / Islington, in the closing years of the sixteenth 
' century, and obtained permission from 4 
milkmaid to milk a cow, which she did with 


some success. ‘* At her withdrawing fr 


cow,” runs the story, ‘“‘ an arrow was 














through the crown of her hat,”’ which so start Pa 
her that she vowed that “‘ if she lived s! ud 
erect something on that spot of gr 1 to 
ri commemorate the great mercy show! r by 
; the Almighty in that astonishing deliverance 
} The arrow had been shot by Sir Thomas Owen, 
' whom she subsequently married. | 1609, 
Dame Alice founded almshouses at Isli: n for 
| poor widows, vesting the trust in the ! ers 
: Company, to whom she also left a farm in Essex 
; the revenue from which was to be d: to 
: educating 24 children from Islington and 8% 
from Clerkenwell, in grammar, fair 1g, 
cyphering, and casting up accounts. The 
increment of the endowment has enabled the 
: Company to enlarge the scope of the rity 
; t and the Dame Alice Owen Schools, which no® 
& ' stand on the site formerly occupied the 
H almshouses, are among the best sc! n 
North London. Pensions are now ted 
instead of the almshouses. 
é Alderman James Hickson devised the manor 
of Williotts and certain premises in * = 
a 


Mimms to the Brewers in 1686, to found 
’ y : school at Allhallows, Barking, and an almshouse 
Brewers’ Hall : External Stairway. for six poor persons at South Mimms 
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Charrington and Samuel Whitbread are among 
the members of the trade w ho, in the eighteenth 
century, left the Company bequests for charit- 
able purposes. 5 

Old Brewers’ Hall was destroyed in the 
Great Fire and was rebuilt partly by the sub- 
scription of members and partly by means of 
money raised through pawning plate, which was 
never redeemed. The premises were not wholly 
the freehold of the Company until 1860, when 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Pauls sold them 
certain freeholds for nearly £3,000. 

The story of the erection of the present Hall, 
as told in the records of the Company, is both 
humorous and indicative of the immense exer- 
tions of the crafts to replace the damage done 
during the ravages of the fire. The Companies 
had to use every device for ollecting money. 
Many gave sums on being admitted to the Free- 
dom of the Company: Mr. Girl promised 50,000 
bricks towards the work — while livery and other 
fines were applied for the same purpose. A 
general levy of £5 was dec ided on, and instrue- 
tions given that those who did not subscribe 
were to be fined. Subscriptions were to be 


given in “ ffour payme nts.”” In March 16 Mr. 
Whiteing and Mr. Aldridge attended the Court 
with a “ moddle ” of the new Hall, which was 


viewed and considered, the Committee giving 
instruction as to some alterations and directing 
that it should be brought up again. 

On April 22, 1670, Captain Caine’s “* table of 
scantlings "’ for building the Hall was con- 
sidered and further directions given a8 to the 
preparation of alternative schemes, and direc- 
tions were given that “‘ workmen were to be 
treated with as to scantlings and rates.”” On 
May 30 of the same year Captain Caine sub- 
mitted “ proposalls ’’ amounting to £3,523 and a 
Mr. Ball *‘ proposalls ” for £3,443 for the; same 
work. Both were asked if they would allow 
£3,000 for old materials, and not unnaturally 
‘desired to withdraw ’’ Whereupon each was 
separately asked how much of his price he 
* would abate.”’ Mr. Ball first said £43, but, the 
Court considering this too little, he finally 
agreed to do the work for £2,300. Captain Caine 
in turn reduced his pric e by £23, then by another 
£100, to £3,400, and, on being pressed further, 
left it to the Court, finally agreeing to take 
£3,300. Both were then asked if they “ had 
considered the matter,”’ and, on replying in the 
affirmative, the Court voted for Captain Caine, 
Mr. Ball being considered for ‘the pains he 
had taken for the Company.” In 1671, it was 
decided that the wainscoting of the Hall was to 
be bought but not fixed, ow ing to the “ green- 
ness of the walls.” The‘works were finally com- 
pleted at a cost of £5,827 16s. *d. in 1673, and 
on August 19 of that year, ‘‘ the Court being sett, 
it was moved by our Master that Captain Caine 
for his care and diligence in building the Hall 
might have the respect of the Company in being 
admitted a Brother of the Company, and it was 
thereupon ordered that Captain Caine be 
admitted a Brother of the Company, and, being 
called in, he was admitted ac: ordingly, and his 
name is to be entered among the Brothers of this 
Company.” 

In 1859-60, £2,417 8s. 2d. were spent on 
repairs and reconstructing a dangerous wall at 
the west end of the Hall, the work being carried 
out by Messrs. Cubitt ; but the Hall as we see it 
is substantially the building erected after much 
bargaining between the Brewers and Captain 
Caine. It is a building of singular charm and 
interest and better than any other among the 
Halls of the Livery Companies suggests the 
past, since it is almost untouched by the hand 
of the restorer. The Hall and Court Rooms are 
singularly beautiful and interesting, and their 
quiet charm is in pleasing contrast to the noise 
and hurry of the surrounding streets. The older 
Hall was frequently let to various fraternities, 
“na it is recorded that in the years 1422-3 it 
an ised by seventeen different fraternities, the 
arbers having it nine times, the Girdlers andthe 
Clerks five times, the Pointmakers and Cooks 
three times, the Coopers twice, and the Iron- 
mongers, Founders, Glaziers and Galoshe- 
makers, and Yeomen of the Cordwainers once 
fach. The charge for hiring appears to have 
varied from Is. 6d. to 2s. a time, the income 
therefrom for two years being £3 4s. 2d., but 
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i 7 : later resolutions were passed to the effect that 
tt Bae “ the Ward was not to have the use of it nor to 
if tae be lett for any public use,” so it may be 
eee gathered that there was a disposition to restrict 
i” ie it to its special purposes. 
rf ; The comparative proportion of the Com- 
t , pany's trust and corporate estates is somewhat 
' unusual, the former being much larger propor- 

j tionally than th .t of most of the other com- 
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panies, a result due to the large number of bene- 
' factions left by its members from the sixteenth 
; century onwards. It is to be hoped that the 
very beautiful piece of Stuart architecture 
; represented by the Hall will be jealously and 
: carefully}preserved in spite of the changes which 
have transformed surrounding property. 
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: fiarden Cities for Belgium. 


i (he annual meeting of the British Garden 

; Cit \ssociation was held a few days ago, when 
one of the topics discussed was rural organization 

§ und the of soldiers on the land 


ttlement 
to the annual report, it appeared 
ment d°partments, local authorities, 


; According 


that (rovern 


; building sovieties, &c., had availed themselves 
of th ervict of the Association. selvian 
ttud rcles had been instituted, and a circles 
ommittee appointed hich, at the request of 
the Belvian Government, the Association was 
issisting th a vi to a completion of plans 
t ind pictures designed to be of service in the re- 
build‘ng of Belgiur Belgian architects, sur- 
‘ ind winee! now resident in this 
tr being educated in the principles of 

arc f 1 town planning. 
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Registration of Business Names Act, 1916 


Six,—May I through your columns draw the 
attention of your re aders to the fact that regis- 
tration under the above Act commenced on 
Thursday, the 22nd instant ? The prescribed 
forms of application will be obtainable at the 
principal post offices gratis from the 21st instant 

Separate forms are provided for : 

Individuals.——On salmon paper . R. 

Firms.—On light blue paper .. R 


B.N. ] 
B.N. 1A 
B.N. 1] 


Corporations On white paper R N. 16 

Individuals or firms carrying on a business 
wholly or mainly as trustee or nominee, or acting 
as general agent for a foreign firm, must fill up an 


additional form : 
Individuals. 
Firms On light blue paper 


Any person who carries on a 


On pink paper .. R.I 
R.1 
husine 8S 8 sot 
propre lor must fill up the form or forms for a) 
individual, and applications must be 
only on the forms provided through the Post 
Office. Those required to make a 
Statutory Declaration the Act 
obtain the form for this purpose at the post o 
The fee, 5s., is to be 
adhesive and f 
must not be returned to the post office, bu 


persons 


unde! can also 


tt 
amxing at 


moplete 


paid by 


PTs whe nh 


stamp, 
t sent 


or delivered to the Registrar of Busi 
As thet eption and examination of appl 
tions will entail a considerable amount of 
it will be some time before Certificat: 
Registration can be issued 
BERNARD MALLE! 
R intra f Busine N 


Floor. See p. 135.) 
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Mortgages Position of Borrowers and Lenders. 
Srr.—Many lenders of money on the securit 
of property are very naturally dissatisfied wit 
the present rate of interest they receive in respe 
of mortgages effected before the war, an 
some borrowers have by mutual arrangemen 
consented to pay a higher rate, notwithstandi 
the provisions of section 1 (1 of the Increas« 
2ent and Mortgage Interest (War Restricti 
Act, which precludes the lender from chargi: 
higher rate of interest, or calling in a mortga 
It is. however, anti pated that the valu 
mone ill (probably for some vears t 
be much higher, and in NLSeq ue en 
higher rates of interest will be sted upon wi 
the r is over ; indeed, it ! it all u 
that lenders will be calling in mortgages 
extent which may make it almost possibl 
replace them, and those frugal and pl j 
peo] vhose savings are repre ted | 
equitable value of their property ma fler 
great Los ind In son iSes pl abl ve 
Phis is an rving caretul ) 
tion, and I t time ha slread 
hen th con L be irned of t 
difficult thead. and that some exp ‘ 
, | r read might lly | 
t f Ul bay 
Whether 1Ving vara ali 1 
‘ nd the fact t I further 
st and iil Lt mor 
possil } ed less ] t 
‘ pi | il i at T ¢ T 
he continued restrict War t i 
It t t L te sc ipproa t ( 
t with @ vie to extending t 
ft provis f the Increase of Re 
Mortgayve Int t iV Rest Act 
i t Lott i 
I x l 
It ‘ | 
I ia Ti | ; ' r 
? 7 , ’ 7 
i is! beka ‘ | i I i i 
desire to be 1 l of the rent-raisi: 
t wd 1 uld also app Dor 
fy Building S ties who have 1) ; 
i ! tyage r raise the rat« mm inter 
harged hil n tb ther hand, the o 
I is liable to repay heavy 1 rtgage amou 
it three month ) will certair desire 1 
valuable protection of Section 1 (1) and Sect 


1 (4) of the Act to be continued 
rhe Association I represent earnestly hoy 

th nsideration of this question vill not 

made a matter of personal interest only, bearn 


wholesale calling in of mort 
gages, causing a flooding of the market through 
for order of the 

tend to depreciate the selling value of properti 
but rather that the question should 


be considered as a matter of prin< ipl and as 01 
terests of all parties concerned 


in mind that any 


‘ d sales by 


mortgagees, WoulU 


generall 
f 


Olving the in 


KE. Evans, President 


Property Owners Protection Association, Ltd. 
** Party Walls.” 
Su We are obliged for the notice of t 
) i vere good enough t 
our t 9th inst 
In a rt ir Reviewer's ticis! 

t tthatt i Mi tur ie 
is reported in t Court « t inst 
191}) >K.B 265) and in the Court of A 
191213 K.B. 510 l t tvle of M 
Bb ler that st sitr 

page SO of t text of t t 
t 1 t t jud nt f \ 
ums, LJ It afterwards ttothe H 
f Lords, and wast rted there under the 
f Barrv v. Mintur 1913] A.¢ s4 
f It ler that style at pp. 55 and 8t 
1¢ text 
It ll, therefore, on further reference to t 
I abl t Cases un ler Barry v. Mint irth i 
Minturn v. Barry be seen that such Tabk 
substantially correct. 


JORDAN & Sons, LTD. 
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IN WAR TIME. 


By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS, F.I.B.D 


NOTWITHSTANDING the high prices of materials 
d the difficulty of obtaining competent crafts- 
nen at the present time, it is necessary that a 
certain amount of painting be done, principally 
connection with outside work with the obj ct 
f protecting it. And some interior decoration 
ust also be carried out, on the principle that, 
ithough in war time we are content to wear 
i clothes, there is a limit to shabbiness 
The question arises, What is the best cours 
to adopt under existing conditions ? My answer 
use specially-prepared paints ready mixed for 
pplication, but select them with great car I 
um well aware that there exists among maste! 
iinters a strong prejudice against such prepara- 
ms, principally on the ground that they do 
t know what such paints contain It is 
iimed that when pure white lead, linseed oil 
id turpentine are employed, the painter knows 
hat he is using, and in the light of his expe- 
ence with such materials is able to gauge the 
lurability of the mixture with some amount of 
Now, as a matter of fact, white lead, 
however pure it may excellent as it 
loubtless is for many purposes, is nevertheless 
it the best pigment to unde 
rcumstances. An admixture of pigments, 
such as two-thirds of white lead, about 
third of zinc-oxide and a small proportion of 
nert material, gives far better results, but this 


a uracy. 
be and 
eertam 


use 


one- 


opens up a wide question which need not now 


be discussed. The point is that the actual 
mixing of paint is the operation which necessi- 
If a paint 
s imperfectly or improperly mixed a durable 
bh is impossible. By using a first-class pre- 
pared paint one-half the difficulties vanish 
We take a first-class brand of ordinary 
| paint, ready prepared for application and 
iitable for use either inside or outside, by way 
fexample. The best paint of this description 
sts at the present time rather more than one 
mixed in the ordinary 
t contains a proportion of zinc-oxice 
its composition. That pigment, while 
ling considerably to the durability, is ver 
h in price at the present time for reasons 
h will be readily understood. Such a 
however, being of really brand is 


] 
way from white lead, 


alse 


rood 


sure to be thoroughly well mixed by ingenious 


whinery, and is always entirely free from 
pecks ” and “ bits”’ which s seriously mar 
vork when an improperly mixed and 
trained paint is used. Another objection 


1 by painters to the use of ready-mixed 


paints is this, they claim that the quantity of 


t 





ners, 7.¢., linseed oil and turpentine, must be 
d according to the nature of the surface to 
h the paint is to be appli d, and this is true 
gh, because it is obvious that a very 
bent surface will require the use of con 
lerably more thinners than one which is not 
rbent. Although the mixed paints contain 


form quantity of thinners, it is an eas) 
tter to pour off a part of the oil and turpen- 
hich is always found at the top of the can 

ld the work to be painted be of a very non- 


rbent character, and it is equally easy to 


i little turpentine and oil when greater 
ty is desired. 
ntrary to the prevailing opinion, it Is the 


vork in painting that is really of 
h more importance than the finishing coa 
if the foundation is bad, the job can 

be made a good one. If, therefore, one 
to deal with a staff of, say, half a dozen 
but only one or them were expe- 
d, they should devote their time to the 
pping and preparation of the wood and other 
rk, and parti ularly to seeing that the paint 
litable in consistency for the job in hand 
experienced man will know the necessity 
varying the amount of thinners in each coat 


trator’ 


two of 
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not only a ling tft th nmauition f the 
Surface to which t applied, but also in 
rder to ens that alternate coats ar 
sharp i mmx th plenty of turpentine 
and parative t i and gloss which 
means les turpenting and) =s more nh By 
alternating tl it ! Thus i t he most 
periect adh nt nis produced, and 
tistor this r s t ul raunary painted 
vork the coat immediately under the finishing 
At 18s mixed alr t fat if the finish Is 
to be glo I t san reason that 
the rk shed th enamel 
or varnish js al i aome vith a ftlat coat 
immediately beneath such varnish or enamel 
The work having been properly prepared 
and =the paint 7 ‘ mixed, the application 
must be done th the best labour available, 
and if this is the work of ar inexperienced man, 
vho can, h ver, handl a br ish. the great 
thing to impress upon him is the fact that he 
must well brush out the paint In other 
words he should use as litth paint as he can 
to cover the required surface If he will regard 
the paint as being very precious and use it 
according!y, h ll be likely to meet with 


some success. Amateurs almost invariably put 
too work, and this 
rise to runs, wrinkling and many other 
troubles. Varnish and enamel ar applied 
on exactly the opposite principle; instead of 
using as little as possible, one puts on as much 


far paint on their 


gives 


much 


as the surface will take, carefully avoiding, 
however, any risk of runs. <A simple but effect 
ive knack used by painters after painting or 


varnishing a door, particularly the latter, is 
to always complete the operation by drawing 
the brush from the bottom of the woodwork 
in an upward direction 

Perhaps no part of the exterior work of 
buildings in these days can be considered more 
important or necessary to be kept painted for 
protective purposes than iron, because, when 
to spread 


part 


very likely 
Exterior ironwork which forms 


rust commences, it Is 


rapidly. 


f buildings does not require the high deyres 
of tinish necessar for internal work The 
success here depends upon two principal factors 
the first a ompiet el val of all rust, andl 
econd, a select of paint specially designed 

[ use the word advised for the purpose of 
rotecting iron or steel If the ironwork is 
badly rusted in places, it may be necessary to 


yarn off all the old paint and to follow with a 

h scraping, in order to get a clean 
surface The use of wire brushes is strongly 
recommended for this purpose They 
had in varving degrees of flexibility and in 
h as that of an ordinary 


thoroug 


may be 
St veral shapes, su 


others are 


brush 


W hil 
tooth 


housemaid’s scrubbing brush, 


very much like a large 


As to the paint which is best calculated for 
t} preservation f iron when exposed to the 
veather, much difference of opinion exists 


architects and builders prefer red lead 


Some 
to anvthing else and add a little lamp black 
to tone down the colour when it Is necessary, 


others again much prefer iron-oxide, whil 
raphite has also many experienced men in its 


favour Here again the subject is too larg: 
to treat at lengt} n this article. The writers 
pinion is that the best paints are those which 
are specially prepared for application to iron ; 
there are many excellent brands on the market 
hich are the result of observations conducted 
for many vears They almost invariably con- 
sist of an admuxt f pigments sx ial, 
elected for the purpose and are more expensive 
than either of the paints already mentioned 
When it is considered, } ever, that the cost 
1 appiving a paint 18 at least twice that’ of 
the cost of the paint itself it will be seen that 
there is no econor in using anvthing but the 
very best paint that an tx manufactured for 


purpose in hand 


the particular | 
[We are always glad to have expr 
cle hatabl 


opinion from our 


-Ep.J 


esions of 


readers n Tol ta 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


\ meeting under the anusp 
Institute of Ireland, Limited, in connection 
with the exhibition of competitive designs for a 


town plan of Dublin, was held on the 24th ult 


viK 


in the Chamber of Commerce, Dublin, Sir 
William P. Byrne, K.C.V.O., Under Secretary 
for Ireland, presiding. Mr Kave Parry, 


President of the 
Ireland, initiated a 
and in the course of his reinarks 
town plan would be complete hich did not 
put in the foremost place the questior 
for that 
tenement houses of Dublin were a disg 


Roval Institute of Architects of 
* Housing,” 


discussion on 


ing, was their greatest difficult 
The 
to the city, 
of the 


during 


and the proble m affected all classes 
The 


lives, and was still growing 


community ancer had grown 


their own 


With re yard to the advocacy of getting out the 
population into the suburbs, he pointed out 
that one result would be the growth of shops in 


consider 
in the 


the 


these suburbs, and thev would have to 
what was to become of the shopkeepers 
city if their customers were 
suburbs. The first to be 
was what were they going to do with the Dublin 
tenement Whilst he was in favour of 
every working man having his 
dwelling, they could not expect to 
tenements abolished wholesale in a short yp riod, 
He thought that, pending the time when they 
would get rid of the tenements altogether, they 
could do something improving the 
best of them. A great number of them were 
really good old houses in good streets—he was 
sure they could find 700 or 800 of these tenement 
houses which could quite easily be converted into 
proper dwellings. He that Dublin 
should follow the example of Edinburgh, where 
they had the same problem to deal with. The 
Edinburgh Corporation had statutory power to 
insist on certain structural alterations before a 


tak« n to 
questior considered 
houses 
own separate 


mene* the 


towards 


suggested 


building could be -let in tenements Chev 
should also get power in Dublin to purchase 


some of the tenements and to confiscate the 
derelict sites of the city It was most necessary 
that proper sanitary accommodation and an 
adequate water supply should be provided for 
the tenements He thought that the vorking 
classes shoul | he asked to pay ad economi rent 
for the house they occupied, if they were given’s 


house which was decent upation 


\ meeting of the Scottish ( 
Housing and Town Planning was 
City Chambers, Edinburgh, a few 
There were over fifty representatives of various 
authorities present ¥ The 


arrange- 


mmittee on 
held inh the 
days ago 
and county 
was devoted to preliminars 
ments and the appointing of sub-committees to 
deal with matters coming within the seop if 
the Committee These lucle t hie 
shortage of houses in Scotland, particularly the 
miners; and 


burgh 
meet ng 


subjects i 


provision of accommodation for 
the steps w hich should be taken to secure the 
declaration of Government poli It as 
that local authorities should de 
vhereb the shortage of hous‘! 
not local hut 


It was felt that 


irged 
measures 
accommodation, vhich as 
universal, could be overcome 
the matter v 
dealt vithimm 


as one of the pre hlems which 1 


hve seriously ecdiate] after the ,aqt 


—+-—~>—+ 
The Manchester Old Town Hall. 


It is proposed to publish a limited number of 
signed artist's proofs from the original drawit 


in the on of the Manchester 


+ 
} | 


permanent ce Ihe 


Art Gallery, by Mr. Gordon Hemm. The worl 
is to be reproduced } the collot ve proce n 
a brown ton Price 10s, 6d. per coy 1912 


Ir 
demolished to allow for th 
Llovd’s new hank.” Fortu 


main front, containing the charming 


the building was 

erection of Messrs. 
nately the 
Ionic columns, has been saved and re-erected in 
Heaton Park,” through the efforts of the’ Man 
chester Society of Architects and other admirer 
of the building 
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de in the principal towns of England and 


P ; “ in the Building Tra - 
TuE following are the present rates of wages in th 1g we cannot be responsible 


Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 











for errors that may occur -— oe 
Brick- | Plas- 
Car- - . , Masons’) | vers” terers’ 
os Masons. — penters, —_ Slaters. — Painters. Le- | eR 
ayers | Joiners.| sil bourels. }ourers. bourers. 
: d. e.-4 d. d. on . . ; ¢ . 
ceuksowe 9 4 0% 9 Q 
ee ABS 10 10" 10 9 9 10 93 ‘t 6 ef 
Altrincham ...... 9 1/- 11 10 8 11% 11 7 7 ; 
Ashton-under-Lyne 11 11 11} 10 9 11 10 7 : 
Barnsley ......... 10 104 9 9 9 9 8 4 7 » 
Barrow-in- Furness 10 11 10 10 108 10 10} 8 % 
ED schesaveeds 9 9 9 10 —_ ¥ ‘ 6 6 ef 
Ti dendevvesece “ ” D & | 8 9 8 6 6 6 
| Ree? 8 8 . . , ’ = : ’ 
irkenbead ...... 1/- 1/- re a a — 
| al ed 1145 1145 1145 1148 114 1145 103 848 i 4 
Bishop Auckland . 9 W 10 9 il 9 8 6 6 H 
Blackburn ....... 104 11 11 10 re 11 9 7 8 
Blackpool ....... 11 9 10 9 8 94 9 $ 6 6 
ER cadeesesus 10 11 1/- 10 10 10t of | &7 7 74 
Bournemouth .... 8 9 4 P) 8} “ 8 6; tf 63 
Weadtord ....c00- 103f 10$f 10+ 1lt 10% 10+ 10gt Sit 8it 8it 
Bridgwater....... 6 6 6 6 64 64 6 4 4 4 
0 See 9 9 9 9 as 04 3 7 7 ‘ 
Bristol ....... 1} 11 11 11 — 11 10 84 3 * 
TN PRT 10 104 rot 104 &4 0+ u 7 7 7 
Burton-on-Trent . 9 10} 10 10 u 10 9 73 7 if 
DE cacceeuvnes 1/- i/- 1l¢ i) 11 il 10 - 8} 8 
Cambridge ....... of 9 9 0+ 9 7 ‘ 6 6 
GEE secccsiuss 10 104 104 10 104 104 9 7% 7 74 
Chatham ........ 83 10 10 ot ; 10 8 7 7 7 
Chelmsford....... 8 7 8 ” — 7 6 5 ‘ 5 . Ag 
Cheltenham ...... 9 9 9 of _- 0 9 é 64 6 
COE ccccsases 10 11 11 Py 9% 104 9 6 7 7 
Chesterfield ...... 9 9 id e ” Se 8 6 5 sf 
Coichester ....... 8 8 Se A 4 6 6 6 5 
Coventry ......6. 11 ll 11 104 11 11 10 3 8 s ] 
| are 7 8 | 7 P) 84 8 * by 5 6 
Darlington ...... 9 10 | 10 104 10 9 P) 7 7 7 

MT tescccoooe | 9 10 | 9 Py) a 9 5 7 7 =7f 
Doncaster.......- 9 0+ 9 cry 0+ 9 8 6} 6 7 
er 9 10 10 10 10 94 84 6 6 7 
DUT OM ccccccess 9 94 oF 94 10 co) 84 6 6 7 
East. Glam. and} | | ‘ee a 7 . 

Mon. Valleys .. } * = , ” 50 | ® 7 
MEE 6ccsccvces 94 94 9 af 9 84 & a x 
Folkestone ...... | 8 | 9 9 4 | 8 9 x 7 7 7 
Gloucester ....... 8 “et 9 8 8 4 8\ 7 ’ ? 
Grantham ....... 8 8 | 74 «| 74-8 74-38 7 6 » 6 4 
_ | seas: i -_° fF gf fF —- | — 11 4% | 8 ) 8 
Grimsby ........ | 9 | 9 | % | % | 9 a 8 T ’ 8 
Great Yarmouth 8 - [| 8 . 6 5 5 ia 
EE se cdecasie 10 10 9e* | Yo 9 11 et 8 ~ 2 
Harrogate ....... 105 | 68%} | 610 Cf 10 9 % 74 7 
Hartlepools ...... 10 11 ++ 11 104 9 mt 8 « 
Hastings ........ 8 : far @ x 7 6 . 6 
Hereford......... 8 | 8 mi 624: Ss 7 7 bt | C6 5 
Huddersfield ..... as fF 105 | 9 | 10 W a4 7% | H 7 

Wallet aE 11 103 1 10 | 10% 10 9 8 8: 
rer 9 9% OF 10 =| 94 10 . i F 7 7 
DT cieccen 10 10 10 | #10 | “ 10 9 | 6 $ 7 
Leamington Spa.. 9 | 9 oF 8 “ 92 82 68 6 6 
eeedeseeune 11 11 a | 11 1/- 4 4 4 9 
Leicester......... 10 11 11 | 10 11 10 9 * 7 9. 
EE caweanant ) 94 r) 8h 8 8 ~ 54 6 
Liverpool .......- | ie | Ye i= | | 11 1/- 10 8 8s | 8 
Fee iy at ee % oe 2 aw. “4 x rT} | 
TORGOR 2002-0000 | Oe | 1/03 1/0 | 106; — | 1/1 10 S ® | 9g 
Loughborough ... | 9 | %% + | ” 9 | ro) 8 Hi 7 | 8 
a | 9% 9 | oF | 8 9 | 8 7 6 6 64 
Maidstone ....... 9 | 9 | i) o 9 9 | A a 6 
Manchester ...... j il 1/~ -; = | & 1/- 11 8 8 84 
Mansfield ........ 8 | 10 oF 8 — 7 | 9 7 a Se 
Merthyr Tydfil ... oF | 0+ oF | 9 0+ ” 8} 64 64 6 
Middiesbrough.... | 10 11 a § OS 11 10 ) 8 x 8 
Newcastle-on-Tyne | 11 1l¢ 11g 11¢ 11 10 10 8} 8} 8 
Newport, Mon. ... 10 10 10 10 8 1/- 94 7 7 7 
Northampton .... 10 |; 10 10 10 10 10 7 7 7% 
SR Ae ewekae 84 84 84 8 S | 8t 7% | #6 6 | 66 
Nottingham ..... 1/- 1/ 1/ 11 1l¢ 1/- | 10 9 ¥ 10 

SERAMB. o cvcccece 11 11 ij- | il 10 101] o4 7 7 7 
ME cisudcodns 94 i) v re) 8 9 8 6 ) 
Plymouth ....... 9° ” | 9° | 9° e° | 9° 84° 7 7 7 
Pontypridd ...... 9 0+ 9% 9 oy | 9 9 64 63 64 
Portamouth ...... 10 10 10 10 106 | 3h SC} at . . is 
PE secevecse | a 10 10 10 10¢ |= il 10 ” 7 8 
Reading ......... 9 9 9% = «(10 —_— | oF 8 64° 64° 64 
Rochdale ........ | 198 10 11g | 10 Cy ae 10 8 8 8 
Rochester ....... 8 10 10 9 10 8t 7 7 7 
 Pegeee 10 10 10 | 10 11 10 Q 7 7 8 
St. Albans ....... 9 9 9 | 9-10 v 9-10 8 7 7 7 
St. Helens ....... 9 oat 10f | 9 bf 9+ 10} 6 64 ’ 
Scarborough ..... 9 04 “ 8 8 9 ~ 7 7 7 
ED +00 02600 j 10 10t 103f | 9 103 11 10 7 7 7 
Shrewsbury ...... } 8 9} 9 9 — 84 7 6 8 8 
Southampton..... | 10% 10% 104 103 10 | 10} Ot 7 7 7 
Southend-on-Sea . 9 9 a uv P’cework}  —— 7 8 8 6 
Southport........ ; oo 10 10 10 10 | 10f 10 7 7 7} 
South Shields .... 11} 11 11 11 11 10}° 10 8} 8} si 
Stockport ....... 11 10 10 10 108 | 1/- oY | 7 7% 7 
Stockton-on-Tees . 104 11 11 11 as | Se 9 8 8 8 
Stoke-on-Trent .. 10 10; 10 10 -- 9 9} 7 7 7 
Pare 8 8 8 8 7% 7 7 6 6 6 
Sunderland ...... 11 11 11 11 11 9 9 oo & 8 
DEE 0000820 103 10 10 103 10 9 10 7 7 7 
EE oseewes 8 8 8 8 —_ 8 7 54 5 5 
eS 8 8 ae 8 8 | 8 8 rs 8 6 
Wakefield ....... 10 10 ne 9% 8 103 | 9 7 2 «| 7 
_. eae at 10 10 10 on. | 10 8 . ma | 9 
Warrington ..... ° 8 11% 11 104 8 | 1 9 ) 
West Bromwich .. 11 11 10 103 _ 10 9 8 8 | 8 
Wigan ........ ee 104 11 10 | 10 9% | 103 of 7 8s | 7 
Windsor ......... 9 ” 9 10 — | 4 — | 6 6 6|6h 66 
Wolverhampton .. 103 10 ws | 2 ae ee eS ei Se am i 
Worcester........ 9 9 | 9 % 9 a3 af af | af 
,.) _epese ae wy | 9 9 10 | of z 7 ie Ie 








: The Masons’ rate given is for bankers ; fixers usually ad. i extra. 
*War bonus of 2s. per week granted. t War bonus of 3s. per week granted. ! War us of 28. 6d per week granted. 
| War bonus of 6s. per week granted. § 1d. per hour extra for men engaged’on munition work. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Kural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 


Council. 


AYLESBURY.—Plans passed by T.C.: Two loos 
boxes and harness room at Haydon-hill, for Mr 
James Putman: engine house, garage and stores at 
Southern-road, for Mr. James Putman; new offices 
and stores at Southern-road, for Mr. James Putman 
temporary extension of workshop, Exchange-street 
for Messrs. Stanley & Son 

BaNGOR.—It has been resolved that the erection 
the new Science Buildings at Bangor University sha 
be the North Wales Memorial for Fallen Men in t! 
War. The scheme will cost £150,000 


SARNES.—Plan passed Additions to factor 
Fitzgerald-avenue, for Mr. J. W. Clams 
BEDFORD.—Plan passed by T.C.: Sanitary acc 


modation, Queen's Engineering Works, for W. H 
Allen, Son & Co., Ltd 

BELTURBET.—A plan for extension of Creamery lias 
been submitted to the U.D.C. by Mr. Wellwood 
engineer 

Boston.—At a meeting of the Sanitary Committes 
plans for outhc uses to cottages on the Tattershall-road 
proposed to be erected by Mr. F. Robinson wer 
allowed 

BRAINTREE.—The U.D.C. has passed plans for new 
buildings for Messrs. Lake & Elliot, at Chapel-hill. 

CARDIFF.—Amended plans for the erection of a 
Y.M.C.A. hut in the Cardiff Great Western Railway 
Station Approach for soldiers and sailors have been 
approved. 

CHELSEA.—The Licensing justices have sanctioned 
plans as to certain alterations intended to be carried 
out in the Cadogan, 75, Sloane-street, Chelsea 

DORCHESTER.—Plans passed by the T.C.: Petrol 
store for Mr. R. O. Boon in Trinity-street ; motor 
garage for Messrs. Cary & Grimsdell at their factory 
and addition to the County Stores, High East-street 
for Mr. C. H. Smith. 

DURHAM.—A plan for the conversion of 13, 14, and 
15, North-road, and the old Miners’ Hall, belonging 
to Mr. J. Dobson, into a picture hall, shops, &c., has 
been approved, and a plan for a verandah and fiv 
pavement lights at the last-mentioned properties is 
recommended for approval. 

ELY.—A plan for the alteration of a house in St 
Mary’s-street, submitted on behalf of Clare Colleg: 
has been passed by the Council 

HINCKLEY.—A committee has reported on_ the 
advisability of converting the skating rink at Ear! 
Shilton into a boot factory. Plans are being prepared 
which will be submitted to the Council 

HOUGHTON.—The R.D.C. has approved a plan for 
alterations to Laburnum House, West Rainton, for the 
Rainton Coal Co 

LEWISHAM.—Plan passed: Building and draining 
of addition to 118, Hither Green-lane, for E. Hazell 

_OLDBURY.—Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon, and 
Finance Co., Ltd., women’s canteen; Sadler Bros. & 
Webster, stables. Footpath, Langley Green-road 

PRESTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Addition to 
saw mill, Watery-lane, for R. Sephton ; shed, Watery- 
lane, for R. Shepton; car track, Strand-road, for 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd.: motor house, West-cliff, for 
R. Houghton 

ROMFORD.—Plans approved: Additions to Arde! 
holme, St. Mary’s-lane, Upminster, for Mr. H. & 
Wright; addition to Gaynes Cross Cottage, Corbets 
Tye-road, Upminster, for Mr. H. Joslin. J.P and a 
store shed at Londons, Corbets Tye, Upminster, for 
Mr. T. M. Cundell 

LOSYTH.—Dunfermline Dean of Guild Court has 
passed plans for the building at Rosyth of a temporary 
church and an institute, the former for the Home 
Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland and tl 
United Free Church and the latter for the Y.W.C.A 
The Court has also sanctioned the preliminary arrange- 
ments, including the digging of excavations, being 
proceeded with in connection with the third lot ¢ 
one thousand dwelling-houses to be built at Rosyth 
by the Scottish National Housing Company (Rosyth 

SHEERNESS.—The new plans for the Fountai 
Hotel have been passed ‘ 

SWANAGE.—A plan for a new road, deposited by 
Mr. F. W. Pond, has been recommended for approva 
by the U.D.C 

SWINDON .—Plans’ approved :—Messrs. Dymond & 
Son, raising roof of store-shed, rear of 60, Eastcott-hil 
Mr. T. Durham, alterations at No. 59, Hythe-road 
> TARLETON (WEST LANCASHIRE).—A plan of propos 
shed and store in Hesketh-lane, Tarleton, for Mr 
Jas. Gooden, has been approved 

ULVERSTON.—Plans passed by the R.D.C.: Ad 
ditions to dweliing-house at Soutergate, Kirkby, 1 
Mr. R. Tyson; additions to dwelling-house at Conisto: 
for Mrs. Barratt: new dwelling-house af ‘*icaston fo! 
Mr. Thos. Simpson. 

WINDSOR.—Plans passed by the R.D.C. for ti 
erection of a proposed garage at Church-road, Sunning 
dale, for Mr. A. Holloway. 





* See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, &c." 
on page 141. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Contracts, iv, vi; Public Appointments xviii; Auction Sales, xvii. 
the advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 


in this number: Competitions, — ; 


those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such ae: 
that a fair wages clause shal] 


the lowest or any tender ; 


te observed ; 


that no allowance will be made for tenders; and 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised 


Certain conditions beyond 


that 


deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary, 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to submit 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that 
responsible for 


endeavour is made to 


ensure 


tenders, may be sent in. 


accuracy, we cannot be 





competitions, Contracts, &c. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


FEBRUARY 26.—Goole.—BUILDERS WoRK —For 
ertain builders work at Snaith Council School 
Specifications from Mr. | L. Harray Educat 


Offices, Goole 


FEBRUARY 27.—Cavan.— REPAIRS The Cavan C4 
nvite tenders for the following repairs 1) Repairs 
to Ballinagh Court House; (2) Repairs to Cavan Court 


1 


House 3) Heating and lighting of Ballyconnell 
Court House. Specifications of the Secretary to the 
County Council, the Court House, Cavan 

FEBRUARY 28 Clydebank.— EXTENSIONS rhe 
Clydebank and District Water Trustees invite offers 
for the extension of the filter-house at Cochno Draw 
ings, &c., of the Engineers, Messrs. Warren & Stuart 
44. Hope-street, Glasgow 

MARCH 5.—Kilmallock.—BUILDING WorkK.—The 
Kilmallock (Co. Limerick) Electric Light and Power 
Co., Ltd., invite tenders for building and constructional 
work in connection with the supply of electric energy 
for the town of Kilmallock. Specifications, &c., of 
Mr. DD. Cussen, Secretary, Kilmallock, Co. Limerick 

NO DaTE.—Crowlas.—R ESTOKATION .—The Trustees 
of the Wesleyan Chapel, Crowlas, invite tenders for 
the restoration of the chapel tans, & f Messrs 
Cowell & Drewitt, Architects, Penzance 

x London Districts.—The Commissioners of HV, 
Works, «&e are prepared to receive tenders for the 
execution of ordinary works and repairs to the buildings 
n their charge in the London districts All particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Contracts 
Branch at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s-gate 


SW 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


FEBRUARY, 26.—Newport(I.W.) —STONEWARE PIPEs, 
Ae Supply to the Isle of Wight R.D.C. of stoneware 
pipes, cement, oak posts, castings, &« Forms at 
the Council's offices 

FEBRUARY 28.—-Hammersmith.—-MATERIALS, A‘ 


Supply to the B.C. of builders’ materials and the 
execution of works, for the vear ending March 31, 1918 
Specifications, &c., at the Town Hall 

% FEBRUARY 28.—Hove.—PORTLAND CEMENT, & 
supply of Portland cement, stoneware pipes, artificia 
stone paving slabs, &c Forms of the Borough Sur 
vevor (Mr. H. H. Scott), Town Hall, Hove 

FEBRUARY 28.—Maldens and Coombe.—- MATERIALS 

Supply to the Maldens and Coombe U.DA ot 
builders’ materials Forms of Mr James Wm 
Johnson, Clerk of the Council, Council Offices, New 
Malden. Surrey 

MAkcH 3.—-South Shields.—MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the Corporation of builders’ materials for the year end 
ng March 31, 1918 Forms of the Borough Engineer 
Municipal Buildings, South Shields 

MARCH 6.—Manchester.—MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the Great Central Railway Company of builders 
materials. Specifications from Mr. Walter Williams, 
Stores Superintendent, Great Central Railway, Gorton 
Manchester 

MARCH 8&.—Bedwas.— MATERIALS 
Directors of the Bedwas Navigation Colliery Company 
ot builders’ materials. &« Forms of Mr. Griffith 
Morgan, Secretary, Registered Office, Bedwas Naviga- 
tion Colliery Co Ltd Bedwas. Mon 

Marcu &.—London.—MATERIALS 
Metropolitan Water Board of builders 
vorms from the Chief Engineer, Savoy-court 
W 4 


Supply to tl 


supply to the 
materiais 


Strand 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


rue fortnightly meeting of the 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W., Mr. A. F 
Buxton, Chairman, presiding. 

Greenwich Generating Station.—Tenders for 
ilterations to the switchboard gallery at Green- 
vich Generating Station are to be invited from 
selected firms. 

Repairs to Vauxhall and Westminster Bridges 

The Highways Committee reported that it !s 
necessary for immediate repairs to the paving ot 
Vauxhall and Westminster bridges and to the 
parapet of Westminster Bridge to be carried out. 
The cost of the work, which will be carried out 
by the Council’s jobbing contractors, is estimated 
at £350. 

Local Sewers.—The Main Drainage Committee 
have sarctioned, subject to conditions, the con- 


London 


{Those with an asterisk 


MAKCH 8.—Wceolwich.— MATERIALS —Supply to the 
e } lor 


(ruardians . iateTiais, A¢ Forma at the 
Clerk’s Offices, | m Workhouse, Plumstead 

Makcu 10.—Bucklow.—-MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
R.D.C. of builders’ materials Forms from Mr. KR. ¢ 
Cordon, Highway Surveyor, Knutsford 

MARCH l Waisall.— BUILDERS MATERIALS 
Suppiv to th Rib f builders’ materials from 
April 1, 1917, to March 31, 1918. Forma of Mr. W. P 
Young, District Sur‘ r, Council Offices, Daw End 
Rusha Walsa 

Marcu 1 St. Helens.—-MATERIALS.—Supply t 
tl Corporation f builders’ materials for tweive 
months SI ficat 4 Mr. Arthur W. Bradley 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Ha 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


Pontypridd. asT [RON PIPES, A¢ 
Pontypridd and Rhondda Joint 
Water Board from Apri 1 1917, of cast-iron pipes 
and specials, from 2 in. to 15 in. in diameter, stop cocks, 
and tire hydrants Forms, A¢ of the Waterworks 
Superintendent, Waterworks Engineering Office, 27, 
Gelliwastad-road, Pontypridd Deposit, 10s. 6d 

FEBRUARY 23.—Hammersmith ._- ENGINEERS’ TOOLS 
v< Supply to the B.C. of Engineers’ tools, &« Forms 
of Mr. G. G. Bell, Borough Electrical Engineer, 85 
ace-road 


FEBRUARY 2¢ 
Suppiv to the 


Fulham Pal 

Marcu 15.—Colchester.._1kON, A& Supply to the 
Severalls Asylum, Colchester f iron serews, gas and 
steam fittings, & Forms of Mr. R. Overend, Clerk 
of the Asylum, Severals, Colchester 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


FEBRUARY 26.—East Retford. 


the R.D.C. of slag and granite 


SLAG, At Supply to 
refined tar and tarvia 


Forms of Mr homas Henry, Surveyor, Surveyors 
Office, Retford 4 
FEBRUARY 26.—Lanark.—Tar, & For the supply 


of tar and tar macadam from May 15, 1917, to May 15 
1918 Forms, &c., from the Road Surveyors at their 
office at Strathaven and Hamilton 

FEBRUARY 26.—Lichfield.—-ROAD M4TERIALS, & 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for materials, carting and 
horse hire Form from Mr. C. O. Rawstron, District 
Survevor, Station-road, Lichfield 

FEBRUARY 2¢ Whitefield.“ RANITE MAacaDAw 
Supply to the Up. f granite macadam, setts, chip- 
pings, kerbs, flags, disintectan’s earthenware pipes 
ae juring the vear ending March 31, 1918 Forms of 


Mr. George M. Denton, Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Whitefield 
FEBRUARY 28.—Bernley.—-ROAD M4TERIALS —Sup 
ply to the R.DA f road materials for twelve months 
limg March 1 1918 Form from Mr Harold 
Pritchard, Surveyor to the Coune 18, Nicholas-street 
Burnley 


ROADMAKING The Cor- 


nstruction of oF 


FEBECARY 25.—Exeter 
poration invite tenders for the 
thousand sup. yards of pitch grout macadam read 
Specification. A&« from Mr. Thos. Moulding, City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Exeter 

FEBRUARY 28.—Flaxton.—SLAG.—Supply ¢ the 
and unbroken, for broken 





RD if whinstcne, broken 

annealed and common slag Forma from the Surveyor 
Mr. J. W. Lupton, 61, Chestnut-grove, New Earswick 
York 


MATERIALS 


FEBRUARY 28.—Marsfield.—Roab 
for twelve 


Supply to the Corporation of road materials 

months ending March 31, 1918 Specification, &c 

Mr. Waude Thompson, Assoc M.Inst.C_.E Borough 
Market-street, Mansfield 


Ergineer and Surveyor 
(*) are advertised in this 


struction within the Metropolitan Borough of 
Lambeth of 230 ft. of 12-inch sewer in Lunham 
road, West Norwood 

London Hydraulic Power 
1871 to 1893. Permission has 
subject to certain conditions, to the London 
Hvdraulic Power Company to cxtend their 
(1) along High-street, Marvlebone, for a 
and (2) along Ducane- 
Ls mar 


Com pan 8 cts 


been yvranted, 


mains 
lencth of about 300 ft., 
street, from the ex sting 
street, E. 


main in 
~<- 


TRADE NEWS. 


We are informed that the War Savings 
Association in connection with Waygood-Otis, 
Ltd.. was founded on August 2, 1916, and has 
already collected for war saving certificates 
nearly £1,000. With a view to encouraging the 
employees of the company to make an extra 


. while every 
errors that may occur. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Stoekton Roab META supy 
to the R.D4 f road meta 1 the arting Aa 
tor the roads in the district fort enstiing year bow 
f Mr. WY. Heslop. Highway Sars Nort . 
ton-on- Tees 

FEBRUARY 28.—Tetbury WATER SCHEMS Phe 
D.C. invites tenders for contract Neo Erection of 
t new engine hcuse, pump hous and gas producer 
house together with engine bed, foundations and 
ther works incidental to the contract ontrac No 

Erection and setting to work of a b hop. suct i 
gas engine and plant, together with a deep bore 
pump and other works incidental to the contract 
Plans, &c., of the Consulting Engineer tc the Council 
Vr. Henry J. Weaver, M Inst CEI MI Mech f 
PGS Northgate Mansions (sloucester Deposit 
three guineas 

MAkCH 1.—Beddington and Wallington. hoap 
MATERIALS.—Supply tc the U.D.C. of road materials 
for one year from April 1, 1917. Specification, &c., 
from Mr. E. Witton Booth, A.M. Inst.C.} Acting 
Engineerand Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 
Wallington, Surrey 

Marcu 1.—Ormskirk.— HIGHWAY MATERIALS. A‘ 


Lancashire RD of highway 
materials, paviors’ work, and carting. for 
the year ending March 31,1918. Forma of the District 
Surveyors, Town End, Ormskirk.e « ‘4 ‘ 
MARCH Cheadle.— KOAD MATERIALS.—supply to 
the U.D.C. of Cheadle and Gatley of road materials 
Specifications of Mr. F. D. Barton, acting surveyor to 
the Council . i 
MARCH 3 Gz insborough. ROAD MATERIAL® 
Supply to the U.D.C. of road materials. Specification 


Supply to the West 


tools, oils 


&c., of Mr. Sam. W. Parker, Engineer and Survevor 
Council Offices 
MARCH Loftus.—BROKEN WHRINSTONE, & 


sul ply to the U._D.C. of broken whinstone and « aw for 
six months ending September 30,1917. Specificationa 
&c., of Mr. Bernard J. Wormieighton, C_.E.. PASI 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Loftus, Yorks 

Marcu 5.—Newmarket.—ROAD MATERIALS su 
ply to the R.D.C. of road materials Forms of Mr 


Fred. J. Blackbourn, Acting Clerk to the Council 
Deva Chambers. Newmarket 
Marcu 5.-—Sunbury-on-Thames.—<(inanire, A&« 


Supply to the UDA of granite and tar nu cadam 
Particulars of Mr. Harold F. Coales, Assoc. M.Inst.C.} 
the Surveyor to the Council 

Marcu 7.—Colchester.— ROAD MATERIALS 
to the Reads and Drainage Committee of the U. D4 
if road materials for twelve months. Specifications 
&c., of Mr. Harold Collins, Assce.M Inet_C_E.. Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Col 

Marcu 7.—Strood.—HIGHWAY MATERIALS —Supply 
to the R.D.C. of highway material, &« Specifications 
&c., of Mr. J. E. Povey, Clerk to the Coun Council 
Offices, Strood, Kent 

x MAkCH 9 -—-Bermondsey.The Borough of Ber 
mondsey invite tenders for the removal of clinker, 4 
from the Council's destructor, Neckinger Forms may 
he obtained from the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road 
S_E 

Marcu 17 Hey wood. ROAD MATERIALS Supply 
to the Corporation of road materials for twelve monthe 
fications, A&¢ of Mr. J. B. Nuttall, Borough 
Municipal Offices, Heywood 


chester 


Spe 


Surveyor 


Public Appointment, 


%& London..-The Government of Nigeria require a 
Sanitary Inspector for two tours Salary £250-410- 
LM) Apply at once by letter, giving full particulars 
to the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 4 ¥ 
London, S.W 


hank 
issue. ] 


effort, the companys promised to bu outright 


at least 1,000 war saving certificates——if applied 


for on hefore the ltith inst, paving the last 

shilling on each certificate. This offer met 
th a very encouraging response and more 

than the 1,000 certificates were applied for 
Boyle's latest patent § air-pump  venti- 


Rohert Bovle & Son, 
ventilating Holborn-viaduct, 
London, E.C., have been « mployed at the Con- 


lators, supplied by Messrs 


engineers, 64, 


servative and Unionist Club, Great Heath. 
Coventry 

The Runcorn Cottage Hospital is being 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
exhaust roof ventilators, supplied by Messrs, 


E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Faileworth, 
Manchester. 

The Zeta Flooring Company, of Stratford, 
have recently laid floors at Deramore Park. 


Belfast, on Bennett's patent system. 
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THE MAIN DRAINAGE 
SYSTEM OF LONDON. 


AT a meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, on the 6th inst., Mr. G. W. Hum- 
phreys, M.Inst.C.E., read a paper on 
Main Drainage System of London,” of which the 
following is an abstract : 

Two papers dealing with the main drainage 
system of London are to be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution. Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette, in 1865, described the creation of inter- 
cepting sewers which had been constructed 
shortly before that date, and Messrs. Worth & 
Crimp brought the subject up to date in 1897. 
The present position of the undertaking, at 
the end of 1916, is described in this communica- 
tion. London was originally drained by means 
of the old open tributaries of the Thames, 
examples of which are the Counters Creek, the 
Westbourne, the Kilbourne, the Fleet, the 
Walbrook, &c., and these tributaries, although 
covered in, perform the same function to-day. 
At a later stage cesspools were introduced. 
Following upon the introduction of the water- 
closet in 1810, the overflow from the cesspools 
into the sewers, at first prohibited, became 
permissive, and, in 1847, became compulsory. 
Cesspools were then abolished, and the staté of 
the Thames became offensive by reason of these 
streams discharging within the boundaries of 
the Metropolis. In 1855 and 1858 the Metropolis 
Management Acts were passed, whereby the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was constituted, 
and inter alia was charged with the duty of 
providing and controlling a set of main or arterial 
sewers to drain the Metropolis, a similar duty 
as regards local sewers being entrusted to local 
parishes and vestries. A system of large 
intercepting sewers, which ran from the west of 
London, was decided upon and constructed. 
They discharged into the Thames at points 
below the Metropolis, the outlet for the northern 
side of the Thames being placed at Barking, and 
that for the southern side at Crossness. The 
discharge was effected on an ebbing tide, the 
sewage in the tidal intervals over the period of 
high water being stored in reservoirs at the 
outfalls. 

In 1884 a Royal Commission reported as to 
the state of affairs then existing, the diseharge 
of crude sewage into the river atthe new outfalls 
having been found to produce disagreeable 
effects, owing to the time taken for the discharg: 
to reach open water, due to the daily tidal 
oscillations. In consequence of this report, 
works were undertaken to obtain precipitation 
of the sewage at the outfalls, the resulting sludge 
being taken out to sea and discharged in the 
vicinity of the Maplin Sands by means of speci- 
ally constructed vessels. 

Since 1897, the date of the last communication 
to the Institution, the London County Council, 
constituted in 1889, has carried out many large 
and important works for the enlargement of the 
system and the amelioration of the drainage 
conditions over the large and populous areas now 
drained. During the first ten years of that 
body’s existence many important works were 
undertaken, but in 1899 it adopted a scheme, 
framed upon recommendations put forward by 
Sir Benjamin Baker and Sir Alexander Binnie, 
to enlarge the arterial system, at an estimated 
expenditure of £3,750,000: and in 1903 it 
decided to expend, as a complement to these 
works, another £737,000, on a scheme prepared 
by Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice for storm-water 
drainage sewers and works. Upwards of| 
£4,000,000 has been expended on this scheme 
up to date, the advent of the war having delayed 
complétion of certain works. The old inter- 
cepting and outfall sewers, both on the north 
and on the south side of the river, have been 
practically duplicated and large provision has 
been made for the dealing with heavy rainfalls 
by the provision of storm-water sewers and 
pumping-stations. Altogether about 87 miles 
of sewers, the greater length of which consists 
of large main lines, have been constructed by 
the London County Council. Dependent as Lon- 
don is upon the tidal level in the Thames for a 
drainage discharge, the existence of a large area 
of 21 miles in the heart of the Metropolis, the 
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level of which is below very high water, and 10 
square miles of w hich is below the level of an 
average high water, makes the storm-water 
drainage problem a difficult one to deal with 
completely. The legislature has recognised 
this by imposing restrictions on the erection of 
dwelling-houses on the low-lying area when 
certain conditions prevail, but the author is of 
opinion that there is need for further legislation 
in order that the problem may be satisfactorily 
dealt with in the future. 

Several features of great interest presented 
themselves during the construction of the new 
intercepting sewers. The most marked was 
the comparatively small disturbance caused 
to the general community during the progress 
of the works, carried out as they were through 
the most populous parts of the Metropol - 
system of tunnelling was adopted wherever 
possible, and very long drives were made, 
reaching in one case up to 6,129 feet. Where- 
ever sewers passed near to valuable properties, 
the tunnel was driven with a shield and cast- 
iron segments were inserted, lined on the inside 
with concrete and brickwork. This method of 
construction proved also very valuable where 
bad ground was encountered, the Thanet sands 
heavily charged with water being satisfactorily 
dealt with by these means. 

The effect of the elimination of the greater 
part of the suspended solids at the outfalls, and 
their conveyance to the sea as sludge, when this 
operation was in working order in or about the 
year 1893, was immediate. The change in the 
condition of the foreshores and the river has been 
remarkable. The cost of removal of the sludge 
to sea during the past ten years was on the 
average, for working alone, 3.8d., or, including 
capital charges, 4.4d. per ton of sludge dealt 
with. The cost of precipitation over the same 
period has amounted, on an average, to £1 3s. 4d. 
per million gallons dealt with, including capital 
charges. The discharge of the sludge in the 
outer estuary of the Thames has been accom- 
plished without any prejudicial results, and 
certainly by no other method could a like result, 
as regards low cost and immunity from nuisance 
or harm, have been attained. The London 
County Council has purchased about 750 acres 
of iand in the neighbourhood of and surrounding 
its outfalls. This has the effect of isolating the 
outfall - works, and at the same time the land 
would be available if later on future develop- 
ments should demand the treatment by tried 
bacterial or other of either 
portion of the effluent or the sludge. 

The capital outlay on the system over the 
period 1856 to March 31st, 1914, amounted to 
about £12,500,000, of which approximately 
one-half has been repaid. The net expenditure 
for maintenance for the vear 1913-14 was 
£303,402, towards which out-county areas 
contributed £28,467. The rate charges for 
main drainage services (capital and maintenance 
charges) in the county area amounted to 3.355d. 
In addition to this, Londoners pay the Local 
drainage rate, which, roughly speaking, is 1d. in 
the £ averaged over all the borough council areas. 

—_-—— —__ 


The Shortage of Houses. 

At the annual meeting of the Birmingham 
and District Property Owners’ Association 
the following resolution was adopted: “ That 
this meeting views with deep concern the present 
unparalleled shortage of houses, particularly 
for the working classes, which is daily increasing, 
and being of opinion that the original and 
principal cause of so grave a state of things is 
both directly and indirectly due to the effects 
of the provisions of Part I of the Finance 
(1909-10) Act 1910 as regards increment 
value duty, undeveloped land duty, and 
reversion duty, which has largely destroyed 
the confidence of investors in and lenders 
upon this class of security, previously re- 
garded as the premier national security, urges 
upon his Majesty’s Government to take prompt 
steps to remove the legislative provisions 
referred to, and to give in every possible way 
their encouragement and support to private 
enterprise and co-operative effort in the pro- 
vision of healthy dwellings for the people.” 
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Mr. C. Trubshaw. 

The death, on February 15, at Derby, is 
announced of Mr. Charles Trubshaw, who for a 
long period was chief architect to the Midland 
tailway Company in both London and thy 
provinces. Mr. Trubshaw was elected an 
Associate in 1865, and a Fellow in 1882, of th: 
Royal Institute of British Architects. H: 
joined the “‘ retired ” list in 1908, and in 1905 
retired from the service of the Midland Railway 
For that company be made, some twenty years 
ago, the plans and designs for the Midland 
Hotel by the Central Station, Manchester, with 
its winter garden in the court yard, after a 
tour which he and Mr. W. Towle, the Company's 
building-engineer, had made in America, t: 
see some of the big hotels in the United States 
The island site of two acres was acquired fo: 
about £365,000. The building, upon which 
more than 1,500 men were employed by the 
general contractors, Messrs. W. Brown & Son. 
of Salford, was completed in the summer of 
1903. The four facades, rising to a height of 
ten stories, are designed after the Renaissanc+ 
manner, with vitrified terra cotta mouldings, 
upon a foundation of red and grey Aberdeen 
granite. There are 480 rooms, of which 400 
are bedrooms. On the ground floor are the 
octagon lounge room, winter garden, restaurants, 
and private dinner-rooms. On the first floor 
are the ball and reception rooms, suites of 
private rooms, and the big concert hall. Mr 
Trubshaw was the architect also for the Railway 
Company of the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds; the 
railway staff institute with library, dinner hall. 
concert room, restaurants, &c. ; and the memorial 


of the South African War (1899-1902), at 
Derby ; the station and hotel, Bradford: and 
numerous stations, ce pots, warehouses and 


Offices upon the main line and its branches. 


Ex-Professor Wooldridge. 


The death, on February 13, at Oakwood 
Court, W., is announced of Mr. Harry Ellis 
Wooldridge, M.A., Slade Professor at Oxford 


University 1895-1904, aged 72 years. Mr 

Wooldridge was a student in the Royal Academ) 
Schools and soon applied himself to decorativ: 
and ecclesiastical work, as well as to the stud 

of antiquarian music. He designed and 
executed the wall paintings at St. John’s parish 
church, Hampstead ; the reredos, St. Martin’s, 
srighton ; together with a large amount of 
stained glass for several churches, including the 
east window, Oriel College chapel. He 
graduated from Trinity College, Oxford. HH: 
wrote for the University volumes i and ii of 
the ** Oxford History of Music,” and edited 
Chappell’s “ Old English Popular Music,” 1893. 


Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A. 


Mr. John William Waterhouse, R.A., died on 
February 10, at his residence, No. 10, Hall- 
road, St. John’s Wood, after a long illness, 


He was elected an Associate 
R.A. in 1885, and an Academician ten years 
afterwards. He first exhibited in the Royal 
Academy rooms in 1874, when he contributed 
his “* Sleep and his half-brother Death.” His 
chief pictures comprise the “* Martyrdom of St. 
Eulalia *’ (1885) now in the Tate Gallery. 
Millbank, ‘* The Magic Circle,” purchased for the 
Chantrey Bequest Collection, ‘The Lady of 
Shalott ” (1888), and “* Hylasand the Nymphs,” 
which he exhibited in 1897, and which is now 
in tae gallery of the Manchester Corporation. 


aged 67 vears. 


Lieutenant Noel H. Statham. 

Lieutenant Noel H. Statham,” East Surre\ 
Regiment, who was killed on February 3, aged 
twenty-four, was the third son of Mr. H. 
Heathcote Statham, late editor of the Builder. 
After leaving King’s College School, Wimbledon, 
where he held a scholarship, he gained the 
Rothschild scholarship for French and entered 
the University at Antwerp. “In 1912, he took a 
history scholarship at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
For two years before the outbreak of war he held 
a commission in the East Surrey Regiment. 









































FEBRUARY 23, 1917.] 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


[Owing to the exceptions! circumstances uhich 
prevall at the present time, prices cf rmateriais 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Several prices have 
been revised since last issue, and sheet lead, &c., has 
been reduced. —Ed.] 
¢,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible. the 
geerage prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
erlowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those whe 


make use of this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 

Per 1000 Alongside, in River Thames. £s. d. 
RE REALS RET 25 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ...........-e04- 2 17 0 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot, London. 
& s. 4. £ s.d 

Fiettons ...... 118 0 Best Blue 

Best Fareham Pressed Staf- 
ees 15 0 fordshire &§12 6 

Best Red Do. Bullnose 517 6 
Pressed Rua- Best Stour- 
bon Facing... §& & @ bridge Fire 

Brichs ...... ¥ 8 @ 

GLAZED BRICKS— 

Best White, D’ble Str'tch’rs 18 17 6 
Ivory, and D'ble Headers 15 17 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 18 ¥ 6 two Ends . 19 17 6 

Headers....... 12 1% 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End . 20 17 6 
nose and 4gin. Splays and 
ae 17 6 Squinta.....18 7 6 

Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. 

s. d 

Thames Ballast ......... 8 3 per yard, delivered. 

Thames and Pit Sand.... 9 6 ,, ,, - 

Bost Washed Sand ...... a © os vs ” 

Z#in. Shingle for Ferro- 
re re a ae a 

Per ton, delivered 
£sd £ s. 4 

Best Portland Cement ...... ne © « 2 8 0 
Do. £2 1s. alongside in 80-ton lots 

Perrocrete 28. 6d. per ton extra on above 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 7 6 at riy. depot. 


NoTs.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 

21s. Od. per yard delivered. 
5s. Od. per ton at riy. dpt. 


Grey Stone Lime : 
Stourbridge Firec! lay ‘in s’cks 8 


STONE. 


BaTtTH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube... ive 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Rims, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 8% 
Do. do. delivered on sia waggons at Nine Elms 

DUNGE: casedaudscearladadisdwecesanees 1 98} 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft > 4 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- 
beth, G.W_.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & 8.W.R., 

WE SE tte pat kode vadewianhs wake 2 6 


Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
Wharf or Nine Elms Depét, per ft. cube.. 2 6% 
White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 
Raw DOM BLocks—Per e Cube, delivered at Rly. Dpét. 
s. d. 


8. 
Ancaster in blocks. 2 7 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks... 1 7% _ Freestone ...... 22 
Grinshill in blocks. 2 4 Red & White Mans- 
Darley Dale in fieldrandom block 2 9 
eer 2 5 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do. 3 $8 


Y 7 STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Rail way Depét. s. d. 
Soappled random blocks .........+-+++-+++- Ss 3 
Per Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Depét. 
$m. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


al. err ee ere S$ § 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ..............- 2 8 
3 im. sawn twosides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 0% 
fin. to 2$in. sawn one side slabs (random 

r-wncgan ST OO ee pro rr 8+ 

Oe. Cae, Gs MEO. 6.0 ccaviceseceden ae 0 6% 


Harp YorKE— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Seappied random blocks .............0--+0- 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depét. 

$ in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 


CUES caves desvedsakad bocacweactats 6 2 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .............- a oe 
3 im. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 0 
3 in. self-faced random flags ............+.-- 0 56 


Per 1,000 


TILES. f.o.r. London 


Best machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 


faced tiles from either Broseley or £ s. d 
SURNGIND GUNIES. bc ca ccccccecsecces 212 6 
EINE IID sw oie a ccdacneéucovesess 215 O 
Hip aud valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 0 5 6 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.r. London. 
és. 4 
Best Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10 ........ 13 5 0 
” os i. ft errr 612 6 
First quality “ le 1215 0 
Sear @ -csncds ° 610 0O 
Best]Biue Portmadoc, BO Si cévacectace 13 5 0 
a eer 612 6 
First gi ality . a) . ao ~~ maa Ss 
ms Ip cckedsowde 67 6 
WOOD, 
Bast BUILDING REeDWOOD. Nominal 
- rted sizes. Per standard. 
: by 12in., 4in. £ s. d. s. 4. 
by i in. yom by 11 in., 
4in. by 9in., and 2in. 
OP UEU 3i7..3,44,005 29 OU a OC 8 OC 
c= pot ALS 224 tia. by Oia, 
snd Zin by 9in........ 37 © @ .. 38 0 @ 
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WOOD (Continued). 


Per standard, 


Best BUILDING REDWOOD. 





Battens: 2in., 2} in., and 
it ii Seeerem 
2in., 24 in., and 3 in. by 
iL eens ay 
2in., 2% in., and 3 in, by 
Ree 
Seantlings: 2 in by 3 in 
2in. by 3$in., 2in. by 
4in., 2in. by 44 in 
3 in. by 4 in., and 3 in. by 
| See , 
Boards: 1 in 1¢ in., and 
1¢ in. by 6in. and 7 in 
Pee 
Secon 





Best Middl ing Dantzic an i 
Meme! Fir oe Lae 
average specific ion 

Stocks very 

Sawn pitch pine logs (about 

35 cu. ft. average ° 
Do 6 in. to 10 in 


Best Pitch Pine 
Under 2 in. thick 


Deals . 


Joiners’ Woop 


White Sea First Quality 
Red: 4in. by 11 in 
3in. by llin., and 2in 
by llin 
4in. by 9in 
Zin. by 9in., 
by 9 in 
9in. by 11 in 


and 24 in 
boards 


battens 
boards 


7in. and 8 in 
7 in. and 8 in 
Archangel White Deals- 
Best Sin. by 9in. and 
10 in. and 11 in 
Seconds. do ° 
U.S. Battens ... 


Prepared Floorings and Mats 


Red and equal— 
ljin. by 6$in. planed 
and shot....... 
lgin. by 6$in. pl 


£ s.4 £64 
00 36 0 0 
010 0 more than 
10 6 battens 
1 O O less than best 
Per load of 50 ft. cube. 
imited 
Per load 
“m8 8 . 15 0 0 
iz 0 9 is oO O 
Per standard 
bat | 0 0 46 0 Q 
0 10 0 extra 
od 4 
S 8 @ « 44 0 0 
za00. 430 0 
28 0 0 39g 0 0 
37 @86. 38 0 0 
1 O OO. .. more than 
deals 
34 0 O F 35 0 O 
1 0 O .. more than 
battens 
40 0 O 44.0 «0 
20 0 less than best 
1 0 0 33 «(OO 
hings Seconds Swedish 


Per square actual 
ft) ‘ 


2 ¢ 
0 2 0 
Os saa 116 O 
( 116 O 
_ 1 9 0 
eas 114 0 


er standard 
0 ae 55 0 0 


0 upwards 

0 

0 

0 

0 .. om 

S .« 012 6 

0 01 8 

10 0 1 0 

0 ot ¢ 

6 0 2 6 

0 0 1 3 

0 o 1 6 
*. f 

0 80 0 0 

0 26 0 0 

6 0 9 0 

0 $19 0 


~y Hy atched . eS 
lin. by 6¢ in. planed and 
shot ; , 1 14 
lin by 64 in planed and 
a ee 1 15 
Zin. by 6%in. planed 
matched, and beaded, 
or V jointed in wees } 7 
lin. by 63 in. do , 11: 
Columbian or Oregon Pine P 
best quality .... 50 0 
Yellow Pine—First regu ar 
sizes. 57 0O 
Oddn ents ‘ a 43 #0 
Seconds regular sizes 44 0 
Oddments . 38 U 
Kauri Pine—Planks pe 
cube. 0 8 
Wainscot Oak Logs. per ft. 
cube. one 010 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft 
super, as inch. ee 0 1 
Zin do ce 0 0 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
LE ee 0 1 
Cuba, Mahogan y . 0 1 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super as inch 0 1 
French, “ Italian,”” Ws alnut 0 1 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
Mou! mein ee ot 
Do. do. (Java) .. 24 #0 
American White wood 
planks, per ft. cube 0 8 
Glue, per cwt : 3 15 
METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c 


Rolled Steel Joists, 
sections, basis price . 
Plain Compound 
ordinary sections 
Plain Compound 


ordinary 


Girders, 


Stanc hions 


Angles, Tees, and Channels, 

ordinary sections ... : 
Fiiteh Plates ...cccccesses 
Cast Jron Columns and 


Stanchions, 
patterns . 


plain ordinary 


controlled 
Mini stry 


of Munitions 


Prices 


hy the 


WrovuGut-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 


Discount off 


List for lot of 


value delivered direct from 


carriage forward if 


Gas 
Water 
Steam 
Galvanised gas 
water 
steam 
L.C.C. Soi PIirE— 
Pipes ( oated 
s. ad 
SM. ccccceses » F 
ZO TR. cw cccees 3.0 
sia, beseesede 3 Of 
LL SEE 42 
GE. ceccseoess 4 6} 
RaIn-WATER Pipers, &c. 
Pipe 
s. d. 
OE... ccescesos 1 103. 
| A éveoese? 2 1 
Bik iwvecesssos & Sa 
GEGE. ssccosse. BS Bans 
OM.  cocces S . 


works 
sent from London stocks 


n¢ 


ot less than £4 net 
5 per cent. less 


Tubes Fittings 
47% 50 
423 47% 
37 45 
i, 424 
21% 40 
15 7 


London Prices 


Bends Branches. 
s. d 6. d. 
. oa. ioe a oe 
ar 
8 ee 
S. © «sce  Oae 
Staves © 2 

London Prices. 

Bends. Branches 
s. d. s. d. 
1 0 1 4 
i 8 1 8 
SD « 22 
1 98 . 6 
S BR iwese FS 


METALS (Continwed). ' 
L.C.C, Drain Prres— 
4in., 4 . Sin. be. 6d. .. Gin, Ge. 64 
Per ton, in London. 
IRoXN— £ «6. d. £ aa 
Common Bars . whee 8 wm Se OS 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 


good merchant quality 16100. . 17 10 © 
Staffordshire “ Marked 

i crceuveususeee 1710 0 .. 18 6 @ 

Mild Steel Bars pneovusdges 19 0 6 19 10 © 


Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete wat, - —_ rice 
ated Iron, basis price ... 20 0 10 ® 
» Galvanised ... 33 ° : 
(* And upwards, according to sise aad gauge 
Sheet Iron Black- 


Ordinary sizes to 20g.... 22 0 0 te 2210 @ 
Beis ee 8s as Be S 
- SE. «s. Oe CO 2410 © 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality- 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft 
Sie GPE sssccae Oe Oe SB uo _ 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 
24g er wee Se Oi os $210 ® 
Ordins ary sizes to 26g. . $5 0 @ te %5 10 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat ~7 —- 
Ordinary sizes to 20g 3506(O 
- 22 g. and 
242 a ecdh aah tele he $510 6. _ 
Ordinary sizes to 26@¢. . 3810 0@ _ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft 
20g. . ‘mMimeéestes: oo & Bs _ 
Ordinary sizes, 22g. and 
BOO. cxcubodscavernede 3110 06 - 
Ordinary sizes, 26 g.. 32 @o0. _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 6.ft » 
by 2ft. to 3ft. to 20g 
and thicker . .. 24180 © = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 ¢ 
and 24g. ... 24315 0. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, "26g 26 10 O — 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in. .... 22 00 . 312 86 
Under 3 in., usual trade extrass# 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
LEarp—Sheet, English, 4 1b ft ad _ 
and up eetengedees Sa @ _ 
Pipe in coils eee - 
Soil pipe ........ noe Oe SS _ 
Compo pipe ; ° -- 42 0 @ _ 
NotE—Country delivery, 20s per ton extra ots under 
5 cwt.. la. 64. per ewt. extra Orders tor ver 
1 ewt. should be accompanied byw a certificats 
which can be obtained from the Director of 
Materials ‘A.N. 2 (1 Hotel Victoria, 8.W | 
COPPER- 
Strong Sheet perib. @ 1 6 — 
Thin ‘ m e318 
Copper nails 16 -_ 
Copper wire ®@ 1 8 
SRASS- 
Strong Sheet e316 - 
Thin . ® 1 8 _ 
Tis—Engl ish Ingots . ee2e — 
SoLpER— Plumbers’ a 0 O11 - 
Tinmen’s . , " ®i1 2: 
Blowpipe - 2°s - 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATEA OF STOCE 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES 


Per Ft Per Ft 
15 oz. fourths . SA 26 oz. thirds ........ Tid 
thirds ...... 54d 82 oz. fourths ...... 84 
21 oz. fourths .... 64 .. thirds socesé © 
thirda .... 6d Fluted Sheet, 15 of 4 
260z.fourth . 63d 21 of 7 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATRIN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES 


Per Ft 
S Det inc sever cctedadcsecseseséce a a 
ys» Rough rolled and rough cast plate ...... eS 
+ Rough rolled and rough cast plate ..... 4id 
Figured Rolled, Oxford,'Rolled, Baltic, Ooeanic, 
Arctic, Repoussine, and “‘Stippelyte,”’ 
white. see , ‘ fal Sa 
Ditto, tinted see ee ececoccons tid 
tolled Sheet eae dpetSekushecaxe: Ge 
PAINTS, &c. f£«aé¢ 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ions pergaiien © 4 7 
- ‘ , in barrels... = 6 4 8 
. ; , in drums .. > 0 4ii 
Boiled ,, , in barrels. 0 410 
, in drums .. @ 5 93 
Turpe ntine in barrels 048 
indrums .. 0 41)! 
Genuine Ground Engl ish ‘White Lead, per tee 54 0 O 
In not leas than 5 cwt. casks 
Red Lead, Dry.... per toa 66 0 6 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt 913 @ 
Stockholm Tar per barra 4686 
een per owt 010 @ 
jENT ae WHITE L EAD Pp AINT 
Blackfriars,” ‘“‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
an 4 other best brands (in 14 1b. tins) net 
leas than 5 cwt. lots .. per ton delivered 66 5 6 
VARNISHES, &c. Per salle 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish - 
Pale Copal Oak . 0190 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak owe 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak elo ¢ 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats ef 
Churches sost Cee 4 
Fine Elastic Carriage see ee o12 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic ¢ arriage ° et ae 
Fine Pale Maple... . 010 @ 
Finest Pale Durable ( opal cae OCR -S 
Extra Pale French Oi sae seed me. 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . seenwues oi ¢ 
White Pale Enamel divedetne 14¢e8 
Brtre Pale PAGS 220 cc ccsccsccccctsccccs 012 
Best Japan Gold Size .... 6... 66. ce ee enee oi @ 
Best Black Japan ............-. owe 
Oak and Mahogany Stain... .......-..++6. e¢ee 
Brunswick Black ........-.-sseeeeeeeees ose 
Berlin Keeve snes cevsds epee é oi e@ 
MMOEER vc cpocecccercevccossccccscese os ea 
French and Brush Polish .......... oo ©1312 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday 


* Denotes accepted. |t Denotes provisionally accepted 





BRADFORD 
apparatus at Dumb Mill 


Supply and fixing of heating 
garage, for the Corporation 


*F. & H. Mears {s2 OOP 

DORCHESTER For painting at the Water 
works, for the T.4 

iC. E. Slade £5 ; oO 


{Recommended for acceptance 


4 LASGOW For fitting up of two shops at 399 and 
407, Gallowgate. for the Corporation 
*Smith & Stevenson (electric lig ht- 
ARS a £41 0 O 
*W. Young (wrought-work fittings) 123 10 0 
a. Bathgate (cement-slab 
partitions, at 6s. per square 
vard) 


LONDON —For supply of settling tank or filter 
in connection with weil sunk at the rear of Bath 
premises, for the Hackney B« 

Lancastet & Co. (Bow Ltd 


Bromley-by-Bow £115 0 0 
tIisler & Co., Southwark 25 0 0 
Towler & Co., Stratford 130 600 C(O 


Fraser & Fraser, Bromley-by-Bow 183 0 
Braby & Co., Deptterd 207 “ a 
t Recommended for acceptances 


LONDON For various works. for Londe 
County Council 
North Woolwich pumping station 
Supply of pump grids and valves 
*Seagers, Ltd... Dartford 75 0 0 
John Cochrane 92 o 
Clayton, Goodfellow & Co., Ltd WD ” 
Hathorn, Davey & Co., Ltd 134 60 (OO 
Rising main at North Woolwich 
Supply of pipes for repair 
*Holwell Iron Co., Ltd., Meiton Mow If Oa to 
bray carriage extra 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd B15 a ton 
Staveley Coal & [ron Co., Ltd B15 
Southern outfall—Supply of bolts and 
— plates for repairs to pier 
a W. Cotterill, Ltd., Darlaston 2 16 
Wilkes, ina v “” 
Baylis, Jones & Baylis, Ltd. (not te ; & @ 
specification leas 24 per cent 
North Woolwich pumping station 
Supply of steel work for pump plat 
form in silt pits 
*Measures Bros Ltd Southwark 28 19 ¢ 
S.E, 
H. Young & Co ) 
Flavell & Churchill 44 10 








Seasoned 


AUSTRIAN, RUSSIAN 


and a 
JAPANESE 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a. Eastcheap, LONDON,E.C 


Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, E. 7.N.: Avenue 00; 











THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—Recommended for acceptance by the 
Westminster City Council, for the continuaticn of 
their respective contracts on the same terms as sat 
present for one year commencing on April Inext : 


Limmer Asphalt Paving Co., Ltd., carriageway and 
footway repairs (asphalte 

John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., carriageway repairs (mac- 
adam 

Improved Wood Pavement Co., Ltd 

repairs (wood pavement 

Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd 

John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 
masons’ work 

Wettern Bros., Ltd., 

John Mowlem & Co., Ltd 
struction 

Forbes, Abbott & Lennard, Ltd piteh creosote oil, &¢ 

Doulton & Co.. Ltd., stoneware goods 


carriageway 


cement and lime 
footway and channel 


granite setts, kerb and channels 
gullies (stoneware) con- 


LON DON.—For the supply and erection of lightning 
conductors at the new Sessions House at Newington, 
for the London County Council 


*RK. C. Cutting & Co £56 10 O 


For proposed alterations and 
Salisbury-road, for the 
Surveyor 


NEWTON ABBOT 
additions to their depot in 
Newton Abbot U.D( Mr. ¢ D. White 
Town Hall, Newton Abbot 


*H. Mills & Son, Newton Abbot £285 0 
L. Bearne 96 #0 
F. Zealley & Son 91 10 


PRESTON For erection of gangways at tramways 
power station, for the Corporation 
*T. B. Garnett & Sons £133 0 


0 


STOCKPORT Fer alte: ations to branch premises 
at Weod-street also for alterations to premises at 
rear of Nos. 4€ and 48, Chestergate, for the Stockport 
Industrial and Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd 
& Hlackshaw Architects 


Messrs. Wrathmell 
*(° ©. Hallett, Stockport (for Wood 
Street »1O Ff 
*Briggs & Co.. Stockport (for 46 
and 48, Chestergat« 7 14 
1 motor 


WREXHAM For the erection of @ sma 





garage in Court-street, Wrexham, for Dr. H. Drink- 
water. Mr. J. H. Swainson, Architect, Surveyor and 
Civil Engineer, 1. Hill-street, Regent-street, Wrexham 
*Harold C. Davies, Wrexham £147 12 9 
SLATE MERCHANTS, LTD. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E- 
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HARE HILL NURSERY 


ADDLESTONE, SURREY. 
Healthy Well-Grown Nursery Stock. 


TREES FOR HEDGES. BUSHY. 


Beech, 4 ft. to 5 ft. 25s. per 100. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, 4ft. to 5 ft., 
Holly, 2 ft. to 24 ft., 75s. per 100. 
Laurel, 3 ft. to 4 ft., 50s. per 100. 
Privet, 5 ft. to 6 ft., 40s. per 100. 
Thuja Lobbii, 3 ft. to 4 ft., 60s. per 100. 
Arbor Vita, 4 ft. to 5 ft., 90s. per 100. 
Yew, 3 ft. to 3} ft., 125s. per 100. 


Larger and smaljer sizes. Prices on applicat 


75s. per l' 


¢ 


Trimmed and Trained Specimen Yews for 
Terraces, etc., from 5s. each. 


FOREST TREES for Screens and Shrubteries 
Acacias, Elms, Limes, Poplars, Larch, etc., 12ft 
to 20 ft. high, 18s. per doz., 125s. per 100 
STANDARD FLOWERING TREES 
Laburnum, Prunus, Sorbus, Thorn, etc., 15s 
per doz., 100s. per 100. 


STANDARD FRUIT TREES est varieties 
stout stems, good heads. Apples, Pears, Plums 
(our selection), 15s. per doz., 100s. per 10 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. Berberis, Cotoneaster 

Deutzia, Forsythia, Syringa, Flowering Currants 

Snowberry, Spirea, Tree Honeysuckle, Weigela 

etc., 4ft. to 5 ft. high. All bushy shrubs 
15s. per 100. 

AL! Ene Os EVERGREEN SHRUBS Pr 


ns fe nixe 
| r mix 


Ou I F customners’ estection 


PAMPAS GRASS (strong clumps), 
from 1s. to 5s. each 
ROSES (Bush), H.P.’s (our selection) 22s. 6d. 
H.T.’s and T.’s, 36s.: Climbers, 27s. 6d. per ! 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS, strong clumps 
variety (our selection) 20s. per 100 


HARE HILL NURSERY CO. 


ADDLESTONE, SURREY. 














Asphalte 


The Sevsse! and Metallic Lava 





Dare 


OGILVIE & CO.,2°,9:% 


Mildmay Works, etiidiatiaina islingten, N 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. 




















WATERTIGHT 





Telephone’: 
HOUNSLOW 6. 








FOR 









PUTTYLESS 





SLATE TILE METAL 
ASPHALTE or CONCRETE ROOFS 


“MESSENGERS” LIGHTS ARE GUARANTEED. 
MESSENGER BROS Ltd. HOUNSLOW W. 


119 MEDALS and AWARDs. 
ESTABLISHED 1854, 


Telegrams:}) © 
“ MESSENGER, HOUNSLOW.” 











